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Pebbles 


Clara—Willie’s quite a machinist, isn’t 


he? 

Nett—Yes. When his father started to 
come down the steps the other night, he 
made a bolt for the door—Sun Dial, 


*Twas midnight in the parlor 

"Twas darkness everywhere. 

The silence was unbroken for 

There was nobody there! 
—Virginia Reel. 


Love. is like an onion; 
We taste it with delight, 
But when it’s gone, we wonder 
What ever made us bite. 
—Lehigh Burr. 


An imaginary line is the waist, 
Which seldom stays long where it’s placed, 
But ambles and skips 
Twixt the shoulders and hips, 
According to popular taste! 
—Froth. 


On the mule we find 

Two legs behind 

And two we find before. 

We tickle behind 

Before we find 

What the two behind before. 
—Pelican. 


Magistrate (to accused pleading that he 
thought the house he entered by the door 
after midnight was his own)—Then why, 
when you came face to face with the mis- 
tress of the house, did you jump out of the 
window and run to hide yourself? 

Accused—I thought it was my wife.— 
Blighty. 


Black—Did you ever go fishing with a 
girl? 

White—Once. 

Black—Did she protest against hurting 
the fish? 

White—No; she said she was sure they 
were all perfectly happy because they were 
wagging their tails—Voo Doo. 


Dassant drive the flivver; 
Dassant kiss my wife; 

Fall into the river— 
Dassant save my life; 

Dassant cut a caper; 
Fillums blooey, too; 

Can’t even read the paper— 
*Cause the law’s went blue. 

—New York Tribune. 


A teacher, in charge of the second pri- 
mary grade in a Denver school, was tell- 
ing the children about Columbus one day 
not long ago. She told them all about the 
home life of the discoverer of America and 
all about his people. 

“His relatives,” she said, 
combers.” 

The next day Columbus was discussed 
again. “By the way, children,” said the 
teacher, “do you remember what his rela- 
tives were?” 

There was a moment of profound still- 
ness. Then a little fellow in the rear of the 
room raised his hand. 

“You may tell us, Willie,” said the 
teacher. 

“They wus barbers,” 
Denver Post. 


“were wool- 


said the boy.— 
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Remarkable Remarks 


E. W. Howre—tThe brotherhood of man 
is mainly nonsense. 


WaRREN G. Harpinc—Inevitably there 
must be reconstruction. 


CHANCELLOR Day—It is the capitalist 
who fills the workingman’s dinner pail. 


PRESIDENT HIBBEN of Princeton—Why 
should I object to cigarets when I use them 
myself? 


Senator F. B. Wirtis—No individual 
or clique or faction will control Warren G. 
Harding. 


Nina Witcox PutnamM—The only peo- 
ple who think while not working nowadays 
are red agitators. 


GrorGE M. Conan—My little stage ven- 
tures keep me sufficiently exercized, men- 
tally and; physically. 


Rev.-E. V. BrcELow—It may be that the 
evils connected with the twelve hour shifts 
overbalance the benefits. 


G. K. ' CHESTERTON—The average Eng- 
lishman does not take much interest in what 
foreign nations think about him. 


Mrs. WARREN G. “rarpine—I am going 
to do what I please. I have never done it. 
And I am going to see what it is like. 


Brasco IBANEZ—The negro has an un- 
questioned superiority in all musical emo- 
tions that can be expressed with the feet. 


GoveRNoR MILLER—I assert that the in- 
dividual woman herself has the right to 
say whether she shall bear and rear chil- 
dren. 


Opening Nights 
Smooth as Silk. A play of honest and 
dishonest crooks written and principally 
played by Willard Mack. Sufficiently tense 
and mysterious. (Lexington Theater.) 


The Great Adventure, a dramatization 
of Arnold Bennett’s delightful-novel Buried 
Alive, is presented in New York by a 
competent cast, but Deirdre Doyle as the 
heroine is easily the star. (Neighborhood 
Playhouse. ) 


Blue Eyes, a musical comedy by Leon 
Gordon and Le Roy Clemens, with music 
by I. B. Kornblum and lyrics by Z. Myers. 
Not even the comedy acting of Lew Fields 
and Mollie King can save this distinctly 
third rate production. (The Casino.) 


Erno Dohnanyi, a Hungarian pianist 
and composer who came to the United 
States twenty-one years ago, roused new 
artistic enthusiasm by his first New York 
recital this season. He played Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and Mozart, and five of his 
own compositions—all rather conservative. 
(Aeolian Hall.) 


Four one-act comedies by Clare Kummer 
show the author of “Rollo’s Wild Oat” in 
her most éntertaining vein of sparkling 
dialog and subtly suggested moods. The 
Choir Rehearsal and Chinese Love are 
miniature musical comedies, starring Sallie 
Fisher—the former perhaps the best piece 
of the four. (Punch and Judy Theater.) 
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The Passing Show? 


These proud dreadnaughts of our fleet have been likened to a lot of medieval knights in armor, a comparison, as Mr. Driggs 

points out in the article on the opposite page, that finds ready approval among aviators and equal wrath among naval warriors of 

the old school. The opposing views have brought their controversy to white heat recently, and its sdélution is of immediate 
importance, for the taxpayer buying battleships these days wants to know just what he is getting in the way of defense 
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Are Warships ‘Obsolete ? 





Here Are Some Plane Facts 
By Laurence La Tourette Driggs 


e 


President of the American Flying Club 





HE chief 
flying officer 
of the United 


States recently 
likened the proud 
dreadnaughts of 
our great fleet to 
a lot of medieval 
knights in armor. 
This striking 
simile suggested 
just enough ink- 
ling of the scorn 
aviators feel for 
the blustering bra- 
vado of hitherto 
invincible armadas 
of war, to provoke 
instant wrath from 
gallant old naval 
captains, and quick 
curiosity from the 
lay public at large. 
And it is well 
for all of us that 
such a discussion 








humorous, and is 
doubtless intended 
as such. The delib- 
erate statement of 
General Mitchell 
before the Commit- 
tee of. Naval Af- 
fairs, however, is 
serious, and was 
intended as such. 
“We need no money 
to demonstrate the 
proposition. Give 
us the warships to 
attack, and come 
and watch it,” said 
he to the commit- 
tee. Wouldn’t it be 
wise to sacrifice 
one of our war- 
ships, without in- 
sisting that our 
Secretary of the 
Navy be included, 
rather than to ac- 








should arise. The © Kearney 
issues should be 
threshed out thoro- 
ly and clearly. Each side should be given a public hearing. 
The dispute should be settled in the public mind, before 
the public purse is opened for vast expenditures in the pub- 
lie defense. 

For dreadnaughts of today cost the public treasury the 
formidable sum of $40,000,000 each. This sum will provide 
a thousand aeroplanes, each aeroplane equipped with de- 
structiveness sufficient to sink the most powerful ships of 
the sea, according to the claims of General William 
Mitchell, admittedly the best informed authority on avia- 
tion in the United States today. Either we must ignore this 
prophecy, and like ostriches hide our heads against this 
danger, while we proceed with our former navy plans, or 
else we must take the bull by the horns, and investigate, 
before we spend great sums for defensive armor which 
may prove useless. The groll offer of the Secretary of 
the Navy to personally mount a battleship and fight a duel 
with General Mitchell in his aeroplane is not a convincing 
argument for the superiority of the battleship. It is simply 


All these planes—nearly a hundred—could be bought for less than one-tenth of the 
cost of a warship; and they have destructive equipment to sink a whole fleet 


cumulate more ex- 
pensive warships 
to be destroyed by 
an enemy? 

It should be made clear at once that aeroplanes will not 
presume to destroy the armored ship of the fleet simply 
by means of dropping bombs on her decks. Aviators of 
vast experience in the war will admit that dropping bombs 
upon a moving object is a difficult feat. It is difficult, 
however, in proportion to the altitude of the aeroplane over 
the target. At a hundred feet, or five hundred feet eleva- 
tion, it would be quite impossible to miss a target the size 
of a battleship. But at such a low altitude, the risk to the 
aeroplane from the ship’s guns is enormously greater than 
it would be at ten thousand feet, where the risk is practi- 
cally nominal. There would be no dearth of volunteers in 
the Air Service however, willing to fly to certain death in 
the accomplishment of such a signal victory over a mighty 
antagonist. Pilots aplenty would pass in single file 50 
feet over the decks of a dreadnaught until their tons of. 
explosive effected its destruction, were such a sacrifice 
deemed necessary. But it isn’t. 

Aeroplanes of today can carry [Continued on page 274 4 
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- Editing a Magazine 
Third of a Series of Seven Articles 
By Hamilton Holt 








N some periodicals 
|: editorial is par- 

amount. In others 
it has been relegated to 
the background and has 
become a mere casual 
comment. The maga- 
zines, like the dailies, 
seem to be laying less 
stress all the time on 
their editorial depart- 
ments. This is an unfor- 


contemporaries.” 


* Wonder What an Editor Thinks About” 


In this series of articles the Editor of The Independent 
invites the readers to come into his sanctum, to see for 
themselves the “inside stuff” that makes up modern journal- 
ism, and to share some of the secrets that he has learned in 
the past two decades while editing The Independent and 
keeping a watchful eye on the progress of his “esteemed 
Mr. Holt’s first two articles were pub- 
lished in the issues of February 5 and February 26 


ing and current events 
will divide the three 
about equally. If the 
magazine prints a dozen 
contributions per issue, 
about four will be by 
unknown writers, four 
by professional authors 
and four by celebrities. 

Literary aspirants 
comprize not only the 





garret poets and the 





tunate state of things, 


for the editorial rightly should be the soul of the paper. 

The public is supposed to want its editorials short, sharp 
and snappy. But my experience has been that the length of 
an editorial has little to do with its effectiveness. If it is 
good, it will be read and recognized whether long or short. 
The short editorial can seldom be anything more than a 
dogmatic expression of opinion, whereas the long editorial 
is necessary if the reader is to be given the reasons for the 
judgment expressed, or provided with the data necessary 
for him to form an opinion of his own. I have come to the 
conclusion that the best plan for the editorial make-up—at 
least for The Independent—is to intersperse the short with 
the long. In that way variety and adequacy can best be 
secured. 

In filling vacancies on the editorial staff, my rule is not 
to go to the daily papers. The editors of the dailies usually 
rise from the ranks of reporters and reporters next to dip- 
lomats are the most abandoned and chronic cynics on earth. 
The daily editors, moreover, spend most of their time read- 
ing what other editors say. It never occurs to them to go 
either to living or printed sources of information. Moreover 
the average daily journalist seldom takes an active per- 
sonal part in the great constructive movements of the day. 
He is content to play the mere critic or commentator. When 
we want a new member on our staff we generally go to the 
colleges and entice away some promising professor who 
usually can be depended upon quickly to acquire the maga- 
zine point of view. 

It is a curious fact that the ideal editorial writer is much 
more likely to be found in the classical than in the English 
department of a university. I have never known a teacher 
of Latin or Greek who was unable to write good English, 
but many a professor of English has submitted articles to 
me that were slovenly and even ungrammatically written. 

So much for the editor and his problems. Now a word 
about the author. And first let me say that the editor con- 
siders that he belongs to a more responsible class than the 
author and from the beginning has been accustomed to 
treat him as a “rogue and a vagabond.” We editors have 
been able to maintain this superior attitude because we are 
the few, and control the only avenues by which the authors 
can reach the. public, whereas the authors are many and 
have to compete with each other for our favors. As that 
helpful book, “Writing for the Magazines,” has said, “The 
population of the United States consists of 100,000,000 
people, most of whom seem to be ambitious to write.” 

Authors may be divided into three groups: 

1. Literary aspirants. 
2. Recognized authors. 
3. Celebrities. 

Different magazines vary in their use of these three 
classes, but the average weekly and monthly of family read- 
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starvelings we are fa- 
miliar with in the comic’ papers, but all the young writers 
and recent graduates of schools of journalism and those 
immature or supermature ladies in the hall bedrooms of 
city boarding houses and in waste spaces of the rural dis- 
tricts who love to write and hope some day to be American 
Jane Austens and Marie Corellis. Of these countless would- 
be writers by far the greater number fail because they 
have nothing to say. The stream of manuscripts that come 
from this class to a paper like The Independent would sur- 
prize most people. We accept one to a bushel basketful we 
reject. When in doubt our rule is, unlike that of the whist 
player, to refuse trumps. Still we have to go over all these 
unsolicited manuscripts, for who knows but what some 
mute, inglorious Amy Lowell may be among them. If we do 
not read every letter of every syllable of every word of 
every article submitted to us we do conscientiously go over 
them despite the belief held to the contrary by the host of 
editor trappers who glue the inside pages of their manu- 
scripts together, or turn one upside down and then receive 
them back in the same arrangement with our polite rejec- 
tion slip enclosed. If only the aspirants would write of the 
things they know about they might not.fail so lamentably. 
They are like the country weekly at-the village crossroads 
which tries to compete with the London Times in telling 
Lloyd George and Harding what to do. 

There is material in everybody’s vocation for one good 
essay or story and in everybody’s avocation for a bit of 
prose or verse, preferably prose. Editors now accept almost 
any kind of articles except nature stories on the hush of 
the woods, Christmas fiction beginning “The snow was fall- 
ing in great, white flakes,” sonnets beginning “As one who,” 
or sad poems beginning “Only a.” Some of the very best 
matter that we ever printed in The Independent has come 
from those who thought they could not write. Indeed one 
of my former colleagues dated the beginning of his literary 
success to an article I accepted and printed in The Inde- 
pendent describing how all the editors in New York re- 
jected his manuscripts. And one of my present colleagues 
was brought to us because we returned a soft answer.to his 
wrathful letter. 

The recognized authors may be defined as those who are 
capable of making a living by authorship. They generally 
establish a regular connection with one or more maga- 
zines. We usually make them a standing offer to send us 
anything and everything they write. It is the cultivation 
of these recognized authors that makes magazine editing 
such a satisfaction and joy. 

When we solicit manuscripts from celebrities, however, 
the relation between editor and author is reversed. Instead 
of being sought we seek, and often beseech the haughty 
celebrity as much as starving poets importune us, in- 
stances being known where the [Continued on page 271 
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In the glare of the Great White Way is the habitat of Manhattanites, a queer, provincial folk afflicted with mental astigmatism 


Manhattanites 


A Strange Species Found Only Near Broadway 
By Chester T. Crowell 


Author of “Welcome Stranger” and “Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride” 


women—from a Texas point of view, I have purposely 

failed to give attention to that most delightfully 
humorous creature, the Manhattanite. He belonged in my 
article on New York, but he is so rich in comedy that he 
is worth a separate article. He is funnier than the fun- 
niest cowboy; funnier than a Southern negro at his best; 
funnier than an Arkansas politician. He is beyond com- 
parison—he is in a class by himself. He refers to himself 
as a New Yorker, but he really is not; he has not heard 
yet that Brooklyn is a part of New York. He is a Man- 
hattanite, and he suffers from a form of mental astigma- 
tism, which for convenience I call “Manhattanitis.” Of 
course there are Manhattanites who do not suffer from 
Manhattanitis. To them this article does not apply. I am 
writing of the Manhattanite who regards Rahway, New 
Jersey, as a frontier settlement. 

You ask him where an absent acquaintance has gone and 
he replies “somewhere out West.” It never occurs to him 
that this is not specific information. It includes everything 
from San Francisco to Galveston, not to mention both the 
Dakotas. To his way of thinking there is no need for being 
specific. If a person is not in New York, what does it mat- 
ter where he is? He is just nowhere. He can’t live until he 
returns. 

No one is quicker to laugh at the local or state pride of 
some proud provincial than this Manhattanite; yet, he is 
the only American citizen who honestly and solemnly be- 
lieves that his little island is the heart and soul and body 
of the United States of America. A “Californian” at least 
argues, but a Manhattanite assumes you admit every other 
place is an “abomination of desolation.” He believes that 
the United States is made up of Manhattan and “some- 
where out West,” but principally Manhattan. In other 
words, he believes that Manhattan comes first and after 
that comes nothing sixteen times, then “somewhere out 
West.” 

I join him in admiration of the Woolworth Building, 
Grand Central, the Palisades of the Hudson and several 


I: writing of Eastern cities—and Eastern men and 


other things, but he asks me to enthuse over the sight of a 
string of automobiles on Fifth Avenue. I look at him 
startled; can it be that the man does not know that the 
most crowded streets in the United States are not in New 
York? Doesn’t he know that on a summer evening on a 
good road near Indianapolis, one can see two rows of 
automobiles, each thirty miles long? Doesn’t he know that 
in Texas we travel by automobile more than by railroad? 
Has he not heard that Dallas is one of the greatest automo- 
bile markets in the world? Doesn’t he know that there is 
room in the Kansas automobiles for the entire population 
of the state? He doesn’t know that. He even calls my at- 
tention to the telephone facilities. Poor, benighted wretch! 
There is nearly as much long distance telephoning in Dallas 
and Fort Worth, Texas, as there is in New York City. He 
shows me hotels that were built fifteen and twenty years 
ago or even earlier. Doesn’t he know that nearly all of the 
hotels in the Southwest have been built since these anti- 
quated old rock piles became relics? In the language of a 
colored friend, he “don’t know nuthin’ ”’—except Manhattan. 

He complains about the exactions, not to say the piracy, 
of the hat check vampires in these hotels. He complains of 
the high prices. He complains about the difficulty of obtain- 
ing theater seats—and finally I gather the purport of all 
this complaining; he is not complaining at all. He is brag- 
ging. Nothing delights a Manhattanite more than to be 
outrageously robbed, so that he can go around talking 
about it. I am sorely tempted to establish a shoe shining 
parlor in New York and charge five dollars a shine. The 
place would be crowded. If it were not crowded the first 
day, I could proceed to crowd it with hirelings, and then 
its success would be assured. Nothing so delights a Man- 
hattanite—next to being outrageously robbed—as to have 
half his clothes torn off, fighting his way in to get robbed. 

“They’re doing it, you know, this season,” he says, as he 
stops to pick up an ear or two that was torn off in the 
crush. “Very silly, you know,” he adds, “but one must do 
it. Quite the thing. Everyone’s doing it this season.” 

After he has made a particularly star-spangled ass of 
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himself—a sort of carmine ass, standing out against an 
azure blue background, he makes some such brilliant com- 
ment as this: “The American people are so extravagant.” 
The American people are nothing of the sort. The Ameri- 
can people are a pretty sensible crowd. But the Manhattan- 
ite is worse than extravagant. His case borders on idiocy. 


ETTING back to the subject of hotels—because Man- 

hattanites love to talk about hotels—I had an amusing 
experience some months ago. Visiting Philadelphia in com- 
pany with the type of Manhattanite whose knowledge of 
geography may be summed up in the statement that the 
world is bounded on the top by the East River and on the 
bottom by the North River, we stopped at a magnificent 
hotel. My friend left instructions with the clerk that we 
were to be called at eight o’clock the following morning 
and that an automobile should be ready at nine thirty. At 
dinner that evening and five or six times later, my friend 
confided to me the overshadowing fear that we would not 
be called in the morning and that the automobile would 
not be there. He had left Manhattan and he knew that 
nothing could possibly be done right beyond its hallowed 
precincts. In the two or three hundred hotels where I have 
stopped in various parts of the United States I have never 
failed to receive a requested call, except in Manhattan. It 
is a fact, generally known, that hotel service in Manhattan 
has been notoriously bad for more than a year. The only 
way you can avoid this information and live on the island 
is to contract a severe case of “Manhattanitis.” 

A few weeks ago I was draped over a barber chair in 
the basement of the Waldorf-Astoria, when the voice of the 
young lady at work on my index finger penetrated the hot 
towels on my face to the following effect: 

“Is your home New York?” 

“Texas.” 

“Oh, yes! Texas. I know where that is.” 

How wonderfully clever of her. Such a tiny spot on the 
map; queer that she ever discovered it. 

“Cowboys and oil millionaires. I just love cowboys.” 

What she loves is moving picture stars. A really, truly, 
sure-’nough cowboy is gener- 
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that most of the people in Texas have never seen a cow- 
boy or an oil well—that most of the people in Texas are 
cotton growers. But there have been no cotton growers in 
the movies that I can recall and it would not be safe. 

Next to hotels, the favorite subject of the Manhattanite 
is bitter condemnation of the scoundrels who forced pro- 
hibition upon this country while all of the men were in 
France. But there is light ahead, he tells you in a burst of 
confidence. This thing will not last long! His beloved cock- 
tail will soon be back! Poor, benighted, subway mole! He 
babbles about a referendum on prohibition. If he ever got 
it, he would find out that this country would vote just 
about 80 per cent for drastic enforcement of prohibition. 
Manhattanites have even asked me what the sentiment is 
among the ranch people. They are talking about moving 
picture ranch people. The only ranches I know personally 
are in western Texas and that part of the country has 
been dry so long that most of the young men out there 
have never seen a saloon, except in Dallas or Fort Worth. 
Hundreds of those boys from the ranches saw intoxicating 
liquor, for the first time, in France. Many of those with 
whom I have talked tried it and did not like it. 

One of the most delightful examples of a severe case of 
Manhattanitis that I have ever seen came to my atten- 
tion recently in a New York newspaper. It appeared in a 
story about a murdered woman. One or more women seem 
to be murdered every day in New York. This particular 
woman was unidentified at the time the reporter was writ- 
ing. He furnished this exciting clue to her identity: “She 
was evidently a woman of refinement, her nails were mani- 
cured.” All that proved to me was that she had recently 
been the possessor of seventy-five cents and had spent it 
in a manicure parlor. But, to a Manhattanite, manicured 
nails and certain types of hair-dressing and the lavish use 
of color effects completely concealing the countenance are 
sure proofs of refinement. 

I met in conference recently with three worried, puzzled 
Manhattanites—business men. They had just been cheated 
out of $5,000. One of them remarked: “He certainly had a 
pleasing address. I am astonished. He certainly inspired 

confidence.” The next day I 








ally about as lovely as a mud 
fence. Both cowboys and mud 
fences are useful and generally 
honest, but fond-as I am of them 
I refuse to permit the slander 
that they could appear lovely in 
the eyes of a manicurist in New 
York. 

“T have a fren’ from Texas; 
he’s awfully funny—he lives 
here in the hotel. Took me to a 
show las’ night—I was awful em- 
barrassed—he didn’t tip the taxi 
driver.” 








Time’s Prisoner 
By Harry Kemp 


I am content with Now, whate’er befall, 
Whether I will or no, Today is all; 

No matter whether swift or slow my tread 
I find tomorrow still a day ahead; 

I cannot overtake eternity— 

It turns to time and slips away from me, 
And in like wise I go upon my way 
Only a day ahead of yesterday! 


looked at the subject of these re- 
marks. If ever there was a 
crooked, shifty eye, set in a 
twisted crooked face, it was the 


his attire was simply perfect. 
Your true Manhattanite believes 
that a crook must resemble the 
burglar in the movies. This man 
answered every test of character 
that a Manhattanite could pre- 
scribe. His clothes fit well, his 
shoes were neat, his manners 
were beyond reproach, and to 














“Wasn’t that terrible,” I 
groaned. “Think of a criminal doing a thing like that in 
the presence of a lady. She orter called the perlice. Think 
of this erl millionaire not tipping the taxi driver!” 

So I gently told the lady that Manhattan is one of the 
few places in the United States where one does tip the 
taxi driver. In Texas, a man who drives the automobile 
might shake hands with you and wish you a pleasant jour- 
ney and ask you how the wife and kids are; but if you 
tipped him, he would probably crack you over the head 
with the extra tire. I wanted to go on and tell her that 
there are quite a number of American states where tip- 
ping is a misdemeanor under the law. But it is very dan- 
gerous to inform Manhattanites about the United States. 
Unless you tell them something that they have already seen 
in the movies, you may succeed only in convincing them 
that you are a liar. I yearned also to tell this young lady 


clinch the argument, his nails 
were manicured. “He was evidently a gentleman of refine- 
ment.” Clothes are fearfully important in New York. The 
Manhattanite thinks his island is a harsh, cold-blooded 
temple of business. It is not. It is a playground. Scores 
of thousands of men in New York come to work at ten in 
the morning and leave at three-thirty. Nearly all the of- 
fices close Saturday afternoons. Nearly all of the offices 
close by five o’clock. The cities where people work, and 
work hard, and are judged much more severely for merit 
alone, are Kansas City, St. Louis, Dallas—in other words 
“out West.” : 
Nothing delights me more than to hear the Manhat- 
tanite discuss our national problems. “The American 
people,” he says, “are amusement mad.” They are not. 
Ninety per cent of them are starving for amusement. The 
oppressive Puritanism of the rural [Continued on page 274 


dishonest eye of this sneak. Bué 
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Who’s Who in the Cabinet 


By Talcott Williams 








OST of the criticism of 

President MHarding’s Cab- 
| V inet shows very little knowl- 
edge of Cabinets and the conditions 
of their appointment. 


A hazy idea that a new Presi- apone 


Photographs of all the members of 
President Harding’s Cabinet are pub- 
lished on pages 268 and 269 of this 


not be the same objection to Mr. 
Daugherty. All he did, many lawyers 
do. No President can adequately ad- 
minister his office, which necessarily 
involves political leadership and 
party policy, without men who know 








dent can look over his party and 
pick the best men in it springs up in the half-informed 
half of the public mind when Cabinet making comes once 
in four years. This idea is nonsense. Not even a Czar was 
able to do that, any more than a college president can get 
the best scholar on the subject for each vacant professional 
chair. All appointments are compromizes, except possibly 
Adam’s selection of Eve. Even there Lilith is in the back- 
ground of tradition. 

For one thing, it costs a man $10,000 and upward a year 
to be a member of a Cabinet. There has not been a Cabinet 
in forty years in which some one man did not impair his 
private fortune often past repair. This held up Hughes’s 
decision for a long while. A Secretary of State cannot pos- 
sibly do his job under $20,000 to $25,000 a year. He gets 
$12,000. 

A President must first make sure that all his party is 
represented. The organization end of the party can easily 
be represented. The campaign and its management settle 
that. The difficulty is in getting adequate representation of 
the moral, intellectual, reform, progressive end of the 
party. These forces are never organized. For a President to 
select Hughes and Hoover for this end and purpose is the 
best ever. “Too good to be true,” most candid men will say. 
I felt sure of such appointments when I was writing for 
Harding in The Independent last summer and most of my 
friends were sniffing at him. I am glad to say I have noth- 
ing to take back of the good I said of him then. 

Hughes and Hoover are fine gold, but nobody ever dared 
to coin pure gold for general currency and the needs of the 
market. Coins and Cabinets need an alloy. Mr. Daugherty, 
the Attorney-General, is just brass, unblushing brass at 
that. His selection is the worse because the post was never 
so important. The Attorney-General is no mere counsel of 

*the Government or its attorney trying cases. He tries almost 
none. His is a great administrative office. He runs the 


- largest law office in the world. No other Government law 


office has a fraction of the business he directs. The English 
Attorney-General is not even in the Cabinet. The Ministers 
of Justice in France, Italy or other European Cabinets 
select judges and public officers and follow certain cases. 
The United States Attorney-General selects more officials, 
judicial and other, than they do by several fold. He sets the 
tune for eighty-eight District Attorneys, whose business 
has been greatly increased by the legislation since 1906. 
He decides Federal policy as to action over great areas 
of discretionary prosecution created by trust acts, railroad 
legislation, the trade commission and a score of other 
bodies. His “opinions” to the President and departments 
constitute a volume a year constantly cited in the courts, 
and on international questions and the statutory powers 
of the President and Secretaries, the land office and many 
other sub-departments, “offices,” “bureaus” and “commis- 
sions,” the Attorney-General: settles future action and 
policy. 

These are not powers which should go to a man whom the 
criminals sought in order to get out of jail on contingent 
fees and the officers of shaky banks and insurance com- 
panies, to keep out of jail with fees in cash. A lawyer is 
known by his clients. ; 

In some other post than Attorney-General there would 


him and whom he knows as poli- 
ticians. If a President ceases to keep his grip on 
his party, he is gone. There was much to be said for Presi- 
dent Wilson’s determination to see no Senator or Repre- 
sentative on patronage. All must go to the departments. 
The practical result was that he saw Congressmen most 
infrequently. He lost touch with his own party in both 
chambers. He could not hold them. In the critical Congres- 
sional election of 1918 he was ignorant of the real situa- 
tion, having no one by him familiar with the political 
trend. Mr. Tumulty was worse than nothing. So the Presi- 
dent issued his fatal letter urging a Democratic ma- 
jority. A hostile Congress was chosen. He lost the Treaty 
and his life work failed. Grover Cleveland got out of touch 
in the same way and was helpless in his last two years. 
Taft was not as well informed as were Roosevelt and Mc- 
Kinley and as President Harding will be with Hays and 
Daugherty in his Cabinet. 

President Harding has organized a business Cabinet. 
President Wilson’s Cabinet was made up of lawyers and 
professors. Even Bryan, McAdoo and Daniels, who were 
not particularly associated in the minds of men with law, 
had been admitted to the bar, tho McAdoo and Daniels 
were in active business. For the present Cabinet, Mellon, 
Weeks, Fall, Wallace and Hoover are in close touch with 
business, tho Fall has practised law and sat on the Su- 
preme Court of his state. No Cabinet has had so many men 
closely associated with business. 


USINESS, banking and economic issues will lead in the 

next four years, but to have over half a Cabinet of men 
fresh from active business has its risk, particularly now. 
The rising economic issue pending is whether manufac- 
tured products shall drop with cereals, fruits, sugar, -coffee 
and most foods, with silk, wool, cotton, hemp and jute, with 
copper, lead, zinc and tin. Even coal has lost, and mineral 
oil is yielding. Wages, above all, are falling rapidly under 
the pressure of unemployment. 

The steel trust leads in the open determination to keep 
up the prices of advanced products. Building the country 
over is halted because structural steel and house furnish- 
ings are held up. The textile mills are endeavoring by shut- 
downs to keep quotations on dry-goods from falling with 
raw materials, tho some reductions have come. Retail 
goods in retailers’ hands have been slaughtered, but the 
manufacturers hope for rising prices in 1921, and mills, 
garment makers and retailers are holding off, hoping that, 
between the tariff, the inability of Europe to match its old 
output and its need of goods, the fall of prices will not 
reach the manufactured article and can be held up in 
metals and textiles, at least above the drop in labor, raw 
materials and food. 

The managers of textile mills, iron and steel plants have 
not deliberately got together and said: “Behold, let us coun- 
sel together and see how we can compass this great iniquity 
before God and man”; but the resolute determination of 
President Gary of the Steel Trust to keep prices far above 
the drop in other things means this. Mr. Gary asserts that 
the Steel Trust can justly keep up prices to pay “reason- 
able profits” on “capital” created by its own bookkeeping 
on “depreciation” and “investment in the property.” Such 
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a claim is general by manufacturers, but it should be 
settled, as are railroad rates, by adjudication. Mr. Mellon 
and Mr. Weeks will be for Mr. Gary’s view. President Hard- 
ing will go wrong if he follows Mr. Gary. 

On the other hand, with the Federal Reserve Banking 
Act, our fiscal machinery for exports, our currency, our 
tangled debt—whose exact liability no one knows to the 
amount of $1,000,000,000—and the heavy credits to farmers 
reaching in all several hundreds of millions of dollars, all 
needing amendment, readjustment and new legislation; it 
is a good time to have men who understand business and 
most particularly fortunate that Mr. Hoover is in the 
Cabinet with his unrivalled knowledge of foreign busi- 
ness. 

Secretary Hughes has loyally accepted President Hard- 
ing’s policy for an international association and not a 
League, in which each nation shall decide for itself how far 
it will go in the use of force to prevent war and to be first 
organized by the great powers. The European nations have 
practically abandoned the use of force under the decision of 
the Council, each acting on its own decision. France is pre- 
paring to aid Poland, if attacked by Russia, but England 
will not. Europe cannot disarm with Russia threatening the 
world and this country. The new Secretaries of War and 
Navy, Mellon, Fall, Hayes, Weeks, Denby and Daugherty 
personally believe in an army equal to defense and a navy 
second to none, as does the President. President Wilson has 
left every pending issue in a critical position so that the 
United States must continue its naval program, if from 
Yap across to West Africa the new administration is to 
maintain the claims advanced by its predecessors. 

Toward foreign affairs Mr. Denby, from his personal 
experience and his published utterances, is a strong be- 
liever in protecting China and is opposed to the current 
policy of Japan. Senator Fall, during his service in the 
Senate, showed himself strongly in favor of military in- 
terference in Mexico. Mr. Weeks leans the same way. Mr. 
Hughes, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Hays, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Davis 
have either expressed opposition to military action or rep- 
resent influences not in favor of the use of the army and 
navy. 

The post of Secretary of Labor, created in 1913, goes to 
James J. Davis, not now active in “organized labor,’ tho 
holding a union card of a distant date. The “regular” trade 
unions have claimed the post. Assuming that those at work 
have grown in the last ten years with population, there are 
about 45,000,000 people at work for pay in the United 
States. “Organized labor” has about 6,000,000 of these. 
Farm labor is 14,000,000 in number; those who work in 
stores and offices number 4,000,000; unskilled labor, which 
many unions exclude, numbers 4,500,000. In all, the unor- 
ganized labor, including servants and all in personal service, 
is four times as large as the trade unions. If all the people 
who work for wages and salaries were included, the trade 
unions are outnumbered over eight to one. A Secretary of 
Labor should represent all at work, as Mr. Davis does. I have 
known something of his work in the “Order of the Moose.” 
He is an efficient manager, an highly practical idealist and 
for thrift, fellowship and the under-dog; but also mixed 
up with the Republican party machine in Pennsylvania. 

Taken collectively, of the ten in the new Cabinet, or 
eleven if Vice-President Coolidge be included, all but three, 
Daugherty, Davis and Fall, have been to college, an unusual 
but not an unprecedented proportion. Washington’s Cabinet 
had but one non-college man. Four of the Cabinet are from 
the East, three from the mid-West and two from the far 
West. When President Wilson organized his first Cabinet, 
three voted in the same election district in Austin, Texas, in 
which Mr. House also voted. For the first time, the Cabinet 
has a former member of the Supreme Court and Mr. 
Hughes has also been twice a Governor of New York. Mr. 
Weeks and Mr. Fall have sat in the Senate, the former in 
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the House. Mr. Fall has also sat on the Supreme Court in 
New Mexico. Mr. Denby served in the Marines as sergeant 
and Mr. Weeks, a graduate of the Naval Academy, did 
creditable service as a naval officer on our coast in the war. 
Mr. Wallace brings to the Department of Agriculture a 
most unusual farm journalist’s equipment. Mr. Hoover is 
the first of any President’s counsellors personally known 
in Europe and also enjoying a world-wide fame. 


Indiana 

HE center of population of the United States still re- 

mains in Indiana, according to the census of 1920. 
There is no American but will feel a certain appropriate- 
ness in this. Indiana is as near to being the “typical” 
American state as we can find. Like the United States, it is 
still half rural and yet it contains some of the world’s 
greatest manufacturing establishments. Like the United 
States it is usually Republican, but always doubtful enough 
to keep both parties on the alert. In Riley we have 
the American poet closest to the soil and freest from for- 
eign influences; in Tarkington we have a heaven-born nov- 
elist of the inmost essence of American small town life. In 
virtues and faults, Indiana is America. 


The Pope and the Y. M. C. A. 


By Shailer Mathews 


T seems unfortunate that Benedict XV should have 
| ieee it necessary to publish his condemnation of the 

Young Men’s Christian Association. He regards it as 
having used its social work as a basis for proselytizing 
among those who are members of the Roman Catholic 
church. This of course raises a question of fact upon which 
we are not competent to pronounce judgment without in- 
vestigation. My knowledge of the work of the Association 
makes it difficult to believe that such proselytism at its 
worst can be more than incidental or local. It is not difficult 
to see how in an exclusively Roman Catholic country the 
preaching of Christianity in any form other than that of 
Roman Catholicism might be regarded as proselytism by 
ecclesiastical power. Any attempt at religious conversion 
might very likely include those who were nominally mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church. But so far as the oper- 
ation of the Association in this country is concerned, it 
would be very difficult to sustain the charge. It of course 
carries on religious work; but its general policy cannot be 
said, so far as observable, to include any ante ae upon 
Roman Catholic faith as such. 

We heard so much during the war about the fratarnizing 
of churchmen on the field of battle that it is something 
of a shock to discover that the Roman Catholic Church does 
not believe the Young Men’s Christian Association has quite 
played fair. Charges of this sort have been common against 
the Knights of Columbus and it is generally believed that 
no unimportant source of the propaganda of distrust waged 
against the Association lies within that organization. The 
action of the Pope cannot fail to strengthen this distrust. 
How much this will contribute to the prosperity of the 


Knights of Columbus it is hard to forecast. It seems alto- . 


gether probable that it will increase the unfriendliness to 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

But the action of the Pope will bear an interpretation of 
more importance even than that of mere hostility to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The Roman Catholic 
Church, with characteristic wisdom, has come to see that 
this is a day of laymen and of social service. Its bishops 
have issued one of the noblest of statements relative to the 
application of the gospel to social affairs. In America the 
church is organizing social settlements, developing the 
Knights of Columbus, extension work (another term for 
a popularized propaganda) and parochial schools. Each 
one of these institutions is frankly ecclesiastical. Wher- 
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ever any one of them has touched the life of the community 
it has not hesitated to criticize social institutions and 
church organizations of another sort. No one who knows 
the history of the Roman Church can fail to see that in fos- 
tering the participation of laymen in social service, it 
must sooner or later be brought into competition with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. For, tho strictly 
evangelical in its administration, the Association puts no 
religious tests upon its services and extends its opportuni- 
ties to men of all religious faiths or none whatever. 

For the Roman Catholics, to recognize competition is to 
find anti-Roman Catholic propagandists. The condemna- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Association is therefore 
an inevitable outcome of the extension of front on the 
part of the Roman Catholic movement. It has opposed 
Protestant churches as heretical. It is only consistent when 
it opposes any of their religious work in organizations not 
strictly ecclesiastical. We welcome a new social spirit in 
the Roman Catholic Church. It is regrettable, however, 
that it becomes a new occasion for that church to serve 
notice to the world that it will endure no compromize with 
Protestantism or institutions allied with Protestantism in 
the service of mankind. It will only serve to deepen the 
chasm between Christian forces at a moment when, with 
mutual tolerance of each other’s positions, they should be 


standing together in the maintenance of Christian morals. 


in society. 

There is one consolation, however, in the Papal action. A 
good many people had felt that the Association was not 
growing in religious fervor and was relatively minimizing 
its strictly religious activities. It may be that this hos- 
tility of the Roman Catholic Church argues that the re- 
ligious influence of the Association has been greater than 
was feared. At all events, if the Association is to be con- 
demned because of evangelical fervor it is to be hoped that 
it will turn its proscription into a blessing and with re- 
newed energy make its manifold and admirable activities 
more effective channels for popularizing the attitude and 
consequent behavior of Jesus Christ. 


Hughes and the League 
By Hamilton Holt 


HEN President Wilson brought back the prelim- 

W inary draft of the Covenant from Paris and in- 

vited suggestions for its improvement, no Ameri- 
can made a more lucid and analytic study of the document 
than Charles Evans Hughes. In his masterly address before 
the Union League Club of New York, Mr. Hughes ex- 
pressed his willingness to have the United States accept 
the Covenant provided it was amended in the following 
seven particulars: 

1. By explicit provision as to the requirement of unanimity 
in decision. 

This was accepted in the revised Covenant in Article V, 
which states “Except when otherwise expressly provided 
in this Covenant or by the terms of this treaty, decisions 
at any meeting of the Assembly or by the Council shall re- 
quire the agreement of all the members of the League rep- 
resented at the meeting. 


2. By suitable limitation as to the field of the League’s 


inquiries and action, so as to leave no doubt that the internal 
concerns of States, such as immigration and tariff laws, are 
not embraced. 


This was accepted in Article XV which reads, “If the 
dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them and 
is found by the Council to arise out of a matter which by 
international law is solely within the domestic jurisdiction 


of the party, the Council shall so report and shall make no 
recommendation as to its settlement.” It is worth recalling ° 


that the wording of this provision was suggested to Mr. 
Wilson by Mr. Taft. 


3. By providing that no foreign power shall hereafter acquire 
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by conquest, purchase, or in any other way, any possession on 
the American continent or the islands adjacent thereto. 

4. By providing that the settlement of purely American 
questions shall be remitted primarily to the American nations, 
and that European nations shall not intervene unless requested 
to do so by the American nations. 


These two proposed amendments are practically cov- 
ered in Article XXI of the Treaty, which reads as follows: 

“Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to affect the 
validity of international engagements, such as treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandings like the Monroe 
Doctrine, for securing the maintenance of peace. 

5. By omitting the guaranty of Article X. 

This Mr. Wilson did not agree to. Article X guaranteed 
all members of the League in their sovereignty and terri- 
tory “as against external aggression.” 


6. By providing that no member of the League shall be 
constituted a mandatory without its consent, and that no Euro- 
pean or Asiatic Power shall be constituted a mandatory of any 
American people. 


This suggestion was adopted in the paragraph in Article 
XXII which reads, “The best method of giving practical 
effect to this principle is that the tutelage of such peoples 
be intrusted to advanced nations who by reason of their re- 
sources, their experience or their geographical position, can 
best undertake this responsibility, anc; who are willing to 
accept tt... .” 


7. By providing that any member of the League may withdraw 
at its pleasure on a specified notice. 


This suggestion was accepted in the paragraph of Ar- 
ticle I which reads, “Any member of the League may, after 
two years’ notice of its intention to do so, withdraw from 
the League... .” 

Thus Mr. Wilson and the other representatives of the 
Powers at Versailles accepted completely and unequivocally 
Mr. Hughes’s first, second, sixth and seventh suggestions, 
substantially accepted his third and fourth, and rejected 
his fifth. 

If Secretary of State Hughes holds the same views today 
that Mr. Hughes did a year and: a half ago when he made 
these suggestions, it is evident that he will be willing to 
have the United States enter the League provided only the 
guarantee in Article X is omitted and Article XXI, deal- 
ing with the Monroe Doctrine, is further clarified. 

If President Harding will permit Secretary Hughes to 
act along these lines he will get, and deserve to get, the sup- 
port of every real friend of the League in the United 
States, whether Republican, Democrat or Independent. 


Lochinvar 


ENATOR Hiram Johnson has been summoned across 

the continent to fight for the home rule of. New 
York City against Governor Miller’s plan for reorganizing 
by state action the transportation system of New York. 
Thus the ends of the continent meet, and thus the Mayor of 
New York confesses that home talent is unequal to the 
adequate defense of home rule. The Far West is still 
essential to the producing of young Lochinvars for Eastern 
consumption. 


Lithuania 


ILLIAM G. McAdoo, a man not unacquainted with 

world affairs, urges the immediate recognition of 
Lithuania. The reminder comes on the third anniversary 
of the proclamation of Lithuanian independence, and it may 
well be that the Lithuanian people feel that less than jus- 
tice has been done them by the United States which, pro- 
claiming self-determination, has waited so long to “see” the 
new republic. It is true that independent Lithuania will be 


.@ small and weak country which would be well advised to. 


enter some sort of federation with Russia, .Poland or 
Latvia, but that is a matter which the people themselves 
should decide. Our duty is simply to recognize in rosie a 
government which exists in fact. 
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Congress Passes Tariff 


N the last grand rush of the closing session many pro- 

jected laws fell by the wayside, but the most contro- 
versial measure, the Emergency Tariff bill, managed to 
secure a favorable vote in both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate. The bill is not a complete tariff meas- 
ure, as it is virtually limited to agricultural products. As 
amended by the Senate and further amended in conference 
a wide range of products was covered by the bill and 
some of the new rates are extremely high, tho their effect 
in increasing prices and values might not have been as 
great as seems to be anticipated by either the friends or 
the foes of the bill, as many of the products “protected” 
nearly monopolize the home market and yield a large sur- 
plus for exportation. 

Wheat was rated to pay a duty of 35 cents a bushel and 
wheat flour a duty of 20 per cent ad valorem; flaxseed, 30 
cents a bushel; corn, 15 cents a bushel; beans, 2 cents a 
pound; potatoes, 25 cents a bushel, peanuts, 3 cents a 
pound; onions, 40 cents a bushel; cleaned rice, 2 cents a 
pound; lemons, 2 cents a pound; peanut oil, 26 cents a 
gallon; cottonseed oil, 20 cents a 


it is hereby made unlawful for any person wilfully to make any 
unjust or unreasonable rate or charge in handling or dealing in 
or with any necessaries,” constituted a fixing by Congress of an 
ascertainable standard of guilt and are adequate to inform per- 
sons accused of violation thereof of the nature and cause of the 
accusation against them. That they are not, we are of opinion, 
so clearly results from the mere statement as to render elabora- 
tion on the subject wholly unnecessary. Observe, that the section 
forbids no specific or definite act. F 

The court’s decision was given on an appeal by the Gov- 
ernment from a lower court which quashed an indictment 
against a profiteer in sugar. The Supreme Court contended 
that the penalty clauses of the Lever Act relating to 
profiteering violated the fifth and sixth amendments to the 
Federal Constitution, which define legal safeguards, and 
especially the clause of the sixth amendment guaranteeing 
an accused person “to be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusation.” 

On the same day, February 28, the Court handed down 
a decision upholding the right of the Federal Government 
to exempt farm loan bonds from taxation. Because of the 
doubt on this point the bonds have been selling below par, 
and the decision of the Court should do much to make them 
more marketable. 





gallon, with soya bean oil and 
coconut oil at the same. rate; olive 
oil, 40 cents a gallon (in bulk); 
cattle, 30 per cent ad valorem; 
sheep, $2 a head ($1 if under one 
year old); fresh meat, 2 cents a 
pound; preserved meats, 25 per 
cent ad valorem; cotton, 7 cents a 
pound; cotton manufactures, a sur- 
tax of 7 cents a pound in addition 
to existing rates; unwashed wool, 
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cents; scoured, 45 cents); wool ae ri % 


manufactures, a 
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pound (Cuban sugar, 1.6 cents); 
butter and substitutes, 6 cents a 
pound; cheese, 23 per cent ad 
valorem; milk, 2 cents a gallon 








Courtesy of the New York World 


“There seems to be more rime than reason in giving Yap to the Jap,” is one newspaper's 
comment on the League’s allocation to Japan of the mandate over this strategically situated 





(cream, 5 cents a gallon; con- 
densed milk, 2 cents a pound) ; to- 
bacco (unstemmed), $2.35 a pound; apples, 30 cents a 
bushel; cherries, 3 cents a pound; olives, 3 cents a pound 
(25 cents a gallon in solution). 

As had been generally expected, President Wilson vetoed 
the tariff bill; pointing out in his message that agriculture 
could not expect substantial relief from tariffs in view of 
the fact that our export trade so greatly exceeded our im- 
portations. An attempt was made to repass the bill over 
his veto, but it failed in the House of Representatives by 
201 votes to 132. 


Profiteering Not Illegal 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court practically in- 
validates the sections of the Lever Act directed against 
profiteering. The Court held that the provisions imposing 
penalties for profiteering were too vaguely worded and did 
not meet the legal test of specific definition of the crimes 
charged. Chief Justice White declared: 


The sole remaining inquiry, therefore, is the certainty or un- 
certainty of the text in question, that whether the words: “That 
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little island. This map shows the relative position of Yap and the distances to important 


coast lines 


_ Colby Protests 


AP is a small island to cause such a fuss. In the gazet- 

teer it is stated to have but seventy-nine square miles 
and its population is of insignificant proportions. Yet just 
at present the Japanese claim to a mandate over Yap is 
causing more tension between Japan and the United States 
than the Japanese annexation of thousands of square miles 
of former German territories in the Pacific or even the 
commercial penetration and military occupation of* Shan- 
tung and eastern Siberia. The reason for this is that the 
tiny island of Yap is an important cable crossing which 
would give Japan a strategic position in the Pacific. Sec- 
retary Colby sent a diplomatic note, of date February 21, 
to the Council of the League of Nations protesting against 
the allocation of Yap to Japan at a meeting of the League 
on December 17, 1920; the text of the decision stating that 
this assignment of mandate was made with the consent of 
the “Principal Allied and Associated Powers.” To this 
Secretary Colby replies: 
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The Government of the United 
States takes this opportunity, re- 
spectfully and in most friendly 
spirit, to submit to the President 
and members of the Council of the 
League that the statement above 
quoted is incorrect and is not an ac- 
curate recital of the facts. On the 
contrary, the United States, which 
is distinctly included in the very 
definite and constantly used de- 
scriptive phrase “the principal allied 
and associated powers,” has not 
agreed to the terms or provisions of 
the mandate which is embodied in 
this text, nor has it agreed that a 
mandate should be conferred upon 
Japan covering all the former’ Ger- 
man islands situated in the Pacific 
Ocean: and lying north of the 
equator. 

The United States has never given 
its consent to the inclusion of the 
Island of Yap in any proposed man- 
date to Japan, but, on the other 
hand, at the time of the discussion 
of a mandate covering the former 
German islands in the Pacific north 








a ship with a hundred soldiers to 
occupy the disputed region. 
Thereupon President Porras of 
Panama summoned his nation to 
arms by the following proclama- 
tion: 

The Costa Rican Government has 
dislodged our national authorities in 
the District of Coto, which they have 
seized. We must meet force with 
force, and I expect in this moment 
of supreme sacrifice that party dif- 
ferences shall be forgotten and that 
united we shall demonstrate that we 
know how to be Panamanians and 
subject ourselves to every kind of 
sacrifice to maintain the national 
dignity. 

Panama and Costa Rica are 
about equal in population, neither 
nation having quite half a mil- 
lion. Both countries declared war 
on Germany, but neither has de- 
veloped any substantial military 








of the equator, and in the course of 
said discussion, President Wilson, 
acting on behalf of this Government, 
was particular to stipulate that the 
question of the disposition of the Island of Yap should 
be reserved for future consideration. Subsequently this Gov- 
ernment was informed that certain of “the principal allied and 
associated powers” were under the impression that the reported 
decision of the Supreme Council, sometimes described as the 
Council of Four, taken at its meeting on May 7, 1919, included 
or inserted the Island of Yap in the proposed mandate to Japan. 
This Government in notes addressed to the governments of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan has set forth at length 
its contention that Yap had in fact been excepted from this 
proposed mandate and was not to be included therein. 
Furthermore, by direction of President Wilson the respective 
governments, above mentioned, were informed that the Govern- 
ment of the United States could not concur in the reported de- 
cision of May 7, 1919, of the Supreme Council. The information 
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was further conveyed that the reservations which had previously 


been made by this Government regarding the Island of Yap were 
based on the view that the Island of Yap necessarily constitutes 
an indispensable part of any scheme or practicable arrangement 
of cable communication in the Pacific, and that its free and un- 
hampered use should not be limited or controlled by any one 
power. 


Yap has cable connections with the American island of 
Guam, with the Dutch East Indies, and with the important 
Chinese port of Shanghai. President Mackay of the Com- 
mercial Cable Company testified before a committee of the 
Senate that “All messages for the Dutch Indies were sent 
via Yap under normal conditions, and during interruptions 
of our cable between Guam and Manila, which cut off all 
communication with the Philippines and China by our 
route, we diverted traffic via Yap to Shanghai over the 
German-Dutch system.” The interest of the United States 
in the cable landings of Yap is therefore evident. But it is 
not certain how much success our diplomatic protests will 
have, especially in view of the fact that we are outside the 
League of Nations which assigns mandates. We still have 
the rights of a belligerent Power, however, as Mr. Colby 
pointed out, and the disposition of former German terri- 


tories concerns us as one of the “Allied and Associated 
Powers.” 


The Costa Rica War 


HE little Central American republic of Costa Rica is 

initiating a war with the republic of Panama; a war 
which, in spite of its tiny scale, would concern us closely 
because of our position in the Panama Canal Zone. Like 
most international conflicts in Latin America the struggle 
began over a disputed frontier. The district of Coto in the 
province of Chiriqui had been awarded to Panama by onc 
arbitral decision; to Costa Rica by a later decision. Panama 
refusing to recognize the second decision, Costa Rica sent 


Look at the size of it! 


or naval organization. Costa Rica 
keeps a standing army of about 
1000 men with a possible wartime 
expansion to 50,000—if the guns can be found for them. 
Panama lacks even the tiny regular army possessed 
by Costa Rica, but it could probably mobilize nearly as 
many volunteers or conscripts in case of war. Colombia, the 
nation from which Panama seceded, may possibly inter- 
vene in the hostilities on the side of Panama; but there is 
an equal danger that Costa Rica’s allies in the Central 
American Union, Guatemala, Salvador and Honduras, may 
join in on the other side. 

The United States is placed in a difficult position by the 
controversy. It may be necessary to mediate to prevent a 
war, and our right to do so can be grounded not only on 
the general principles of the Monroe Doctrine, but also on 
our special duty to protect the Canal. But Panama would 
look to the United States as a protecting Power and expect 
our favor on that ground; whereas Costa Rica would rely 
on the fact that the disputed territory had been adjudged 
to Costa Rica by Chief Justice White of the United States 
Supreme Court. Whichever way our decision went, there- 
fore, we would run the risk of making either Panama or 
Costa Rica unfriendly. 


Picking the Cabinet 


RESIDENT Harding has not found it is easy to 

build his cabinet. On the very eve of inauguration the 
newspapers were still writing of the “tentative slate” and 
“eleventh hour changes.” His desire to consult everyone 
and, if possible, to please everyone, naturally caused great 
delay, as the appointments most favored by some Republi- 
cans are the most bitterly resented by others. For example, 
no appointment was received with more favor by the general 
public than that of Herbert Hoover and yet it is probable 
that no other appointment was so bitterly fought by in- 
fluential politicians. Many names are missing from the 
list that the rank and file of the party expected to see 
associated with the new Administration. This was not, 
however, in all cases the fault of Mr. Harding. He offered 
the post of Secretary of the Navy to Frank Lowden, 
former Governor of Illinois, and at one time the leading 
candidate for the Republican Presidential nomination. But 
Mr. Lowden declined. Whether he would have accepted 
the tender of some other cabinet post is not certain, but 
at all events he did not regard himself as possessing any 
special knowledge of naval affairs. Other Secretaries of 
the Navy, both Democratic and Republican, have entered 
on their duties without deeming such knowledge a prere- 
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quisite to taking the office, but evidently Mr. Lowden has 
a different opinion. 

The first definitely announced appointment was that of 
Mr. Hughes as Secretary of State. In its issue of March 
5, The Independent briefly sketched the career of Mr. 
Hughes and it need only be added here that the appoint- 
ment has been received with approval in European coun- 
tries. Newspapers in England, France, Italy and other 
countries have expressed their satisfaction that American 
diplomacy would be handled during these trying times by 
a man of his type and caliber. Henry P. Fletcher, former 
Ambassador to Mexico, has been chosen as Under-Secretary 
of State. He is a trained diplomat with a long record of 
service with the legations in Cuba, China, Chile, Portugal 
and Mexico and his appointment has been generally con- 
sidered as giving much strength to the Harding Admin- 
istration. 

The second appointment to be anounced was that of Harry 
M. Daugherty of Ohio as Attorney-General. Mr. Daugherty 
is a well-known figure in political circles but he has held 
no elective office higher than membership in the Ohio 
legislature. He did more than any other man to launch 
and keep going the Harding “boom” before and during 
the national convention of 1920 and for many years he 
has been a close friend and political associate of the new 
President. The appointment has not escaped criticism, even 
from the Republican press, but to all remonstrances Mr. 
Harding replied “The opposition to his appointment has 
merely strengthened my conviction that I want him.” 

The important post of Secretary of the Treasury went to 
Andrew William Mellon of Pennsylvania, who was strongly 
backed by both Senators from his state. He is a wealthy 
and successful business man who did much to develop the 
industries and the financial institutions of Pittsburgh and 
other towns in western Pennsylvania. 

To the great disappointment of many Republicans Leon- 
ard Wood was not made Secretary of War; tho he may 
be given the Governorship of the Philippines as “consola- 
tion prize.” President Harding is not known to have 
objected to General Wood on personal or political grounds, 
but he was of the opinion that, as a matter of principle, 
a member of the cabinet should be a civilian at the time 
of his appointment. In the United States, as in England, 
tho contrary to the practice of Germany and many other 
countries, it has been customary to choose civilians as ad- 
ministrative heads of both the army and the navy. So the 
secretaryship went to John Wingate Weeks of Massachu- 
setts, former Senator from that state and in 1916 one 
of the leading candidates for the Republican Presidential 
nomination. He is regarded as a competent administrator, 
and is a graduate of the Naval Academy. 

Will H, Hays of Indiana, Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, will succeed Mr. Burleson as Post- 
master-General. Tho a “political” appointment it has been 
favorably received, as Mr. Hays is generally conceded to 
be an able executive. 

The new Secretary of the Navy, is Edwin Denby of 
Michigan, with a record of service in the Spanish-American 
war to his credit. For a number of years he served in the 
House of Representatives and was a member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

One man enters the cabinet directly from the Senate- 
Albert Bacon Fall of New Mexico will be the new Secretary 
of the Interior. He “grew up with the territory” as farmer, 
rancher, miner, business man, member of the legislature, 
justice of the New Mexico Supreme Court, and Senator 
since 1912. He is best known as an ardent advocate of a 
stern policy towards Mexico, with intervention as a pos- 
sibility if a crisis between the countries should recur, and 
his inclusion in the cabinet has caused much uneasiness 
among the Mexicans. 

Henry Cantwell Wallace of Iowa, editor and publisher 

















Paul Thompson 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 
James John Davis, a union man, has 
been close to labor problems all his 
life. He was born in Wales, went to 
Pittsburgh with his parents when 
he was four years old, worked in the 
steel mills at eleven 
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SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Henry Cantwell Wallace, editor of 
Wallace’s Farmer, has wide popu- 
larity among American farmers and 
knows first-hand the chief agricul- 
tural problems in the United States. 
He was born in Illinois, graduated 
from Iowa State College and later 

taught there 
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SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
Senator Albert Bacon Fall, of New 
Mexico, has been a farmer, rancher, 
miner, lawyer, teacher, publisher, 
and judge 
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POSTMASTER GENERAL 

The youngest member of the Cabi- 
net is Will H. Hays, forty-one years 
old, graduate of Wabash College, 
lawyer in Sullivan, Indiana. Mr. | 
Hays has been active in Republican 
politics for at least twenty years; 
since 1916 he has been chairman of 
the Republican National Committee 
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Paul Thompson 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Pittsburgh is represented for capi- 
tal as well as labor. Andrew William 
Mellon has been in business there 
over forty years, since 1902 as presi- 
dent of the Mellon National Bank 
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| SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


; |Altho President Harding followed 


the Cabinet tradition of appointing 
civilians to the posts of War and 
Navy, Secretary of the Navy Denby 
jhas seen actual service in two wars: 
jas gunner’s mate in the navy during 


f |the Spanish-American War and as 


jsergeant in the marines during the 


- World War. As a young man he 


s}ent ten years in the Chinese Mari- 
time Customs Service and he has an 
intimate knowledge of Far Eastern 
| affairs 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
Friends and critics both use the one 
word “politics” to describe Harry 
M. Daugherty’s career. He prac 
tised law in Ohio, served in the 
State Legislature, and managed the 
Harding campaign at Chicago 
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SECRETARY OF WAR 
Former Senator John Wingate 
Weeks, of Massachusetts, puts down 
his profession in “Who’s Who” as 
banker, but he has spent much of 
his career in law-making and as 
advisor in national affairs 
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and former successful farmer and raiser of live stock, 
will be the new Secretary of Agriculture. His appoint- 
ment has been favorably received in agricultural circles. 
James John Davis, banker, labor leader, steel .worker, 
head of the Loyal Order of Moose, is slated for Secretary 
of Labor. He hails from Pittsburgh, like Secretary Mellon 
of the Treasury. The city of iron and smoke has thus the 
rare privilege of double representation in the Cabinet. 


Hoover Accepts 


ROBABLY the most discussed appointment, and cer- 

tainly the most popular, was that of Herbert Hoover 
as Secretary of Commerce. Mr. Hoover was reluctant to 
accept, in spite of his friendliness to the new administra- 
tion, because of the duties he had already undertaken with 
respect to European relief. But President Harding pressed 
him hard and he finally agreed to assume office on two 
conditions. The first was that he be permitted to continue 
for a time his connection with relief work. “I have no 
right,” he said, “to ask the public to give money and then 
shed all responsibility of administering it at once.” The 
second condition was that the Department of Commerce be 
reorganized and made a much more vital factor in develop- 
ing our foreign trade than it is at present. His remarks 
on this point are of great significance: 

I have outlined to Senator Harding several constructive pro- 
posals for the Department of Commerce, and it remains for him 
to make the decision. I believe that a reorganization is vital for 
the future of the Department of Commerce. That department has 
been a Department of Commerce in name only and is composed 
of scientific and semi-scientific bureaus of uncorrelated nature. 

If I take the post it will be only because I believe that Sena- 
tor Harding will stand behind me in making a real Department 
of Commerce. There is an enormous field for a proper Govern- 
ment bureau. It can be made a department of the first importance 
with the support of the Administration and Congress. Unless 


this is done, 1 am not warranted in shifting my responsibilities 
for relief work. ; 

Aside from the reorganization of the Federal Government that 
was on the program of Congress and the Administration, by 
which bureaus related to commercial matters should be brought 
into the Department of Commerce, there is also a large field of 
activity for the department that does not involve legislation, more 
particularly in the definitely organized codperation with the vari- 
ous industries for the purpose of expansion of foreign commerce, 
and the improvement of methods in- domestic commerce. 


Roosevelt the Third 


OR the third time a Roosevelt has been selected as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. A European would 
probably infer that the office was hereditary, but there is 
no reason to suspect anything but the busy hand of coin- 
cidence. The late President Theodore Roosevelt was Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy on the eve of the Spanish- 
American war; Franklin D. Roosevelt, recently Demo- 
cratic nominee for Vice-President, held the same office dur- 
ing the Wilson Administration, and now Theodore Roose- 
velt, the son of President Roosevelt, has been appointed to 
assist the incoming Secretary of the Navy, Edwin Denby 
of Detroit. All three Roosevelts were active politicians 
with records of service in the New York Legislature. The 
new Assistant Secretary not only had the glory of: the 
family name to recommend him for the post, but a brilliant 
record in the Great: War, in which he was wounded and 
earned a promotion to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. Dur- 
ing the 1920 campaign he stumped many states on behalf 
of the Republican ticket. 
Colonel Roosevelt declared himself opposed to disarma- 
ment except by agreement with other nations. He said: 
There are those who are working for the limitation of arma- 
ments among the nations. It is a fine work and one to which we 
should turn our earnest efforts. We should be willing to do our 
part at the time the others do theirs, but we must not fatuously 
disarm ourselves and then blandly wait for the results of the 
deliberations of the other armed nations. We must hold to our 


traditional policy, which is known among nations, of an adequate 
army and a strong navy. 
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The Prussian Election 


HE elections for the Prussian Landtag (the legislature 

for the State of Prussia) took place February 20. The 
election was preceded by a violent monarchist propaganda 
on the part of the reactionary parties, openly proclaim- 
ing their intention of replacing the Kaiser on the throne, 
or at all events reviving the Hohenzollern dynasty. Jingo 
feeling was also inflamed by the approaching crisis over 
the German indemnity. In view of the revival of the old 
militaristic sentiment it was expected that the conservative 
and monarchistic parties would make big gains in the elec- 
tions and perhaps place the present coalition of liberal and 
moderate parties in a minority. In fact, the reactionaries 
did make substantial gains, but not to the degree which 
was generally expected, and the hope of peacefully restor- 
ing the Hohenzollerns by a victory at the polls has for the 
present vanished. 

Of course, a violent coup d’état may yet be attempted 
to overthrow the Republic, but the fate of the Kapp insur- 
rection of last year stands as a warning and the election 
figures show that any such attempt at the present time 
would be opposed not only by the Allies but by a majority 
of the German people. 

Party lines in Prussia are those of Germany at large. 
As in France, there are numerous small parties instead of 
two great parties, but the German parties are somewhat 
more stable and clearly defined than the French parties; in 
fact, with slight cHanges of name and considerable changes 
of relative strength, the German parties are much the 
same as they were in Bismarck’s day. The chief recent 
change in party organization has been the splitting up of 
the old Social Democratic party into three mutually hostile 
factions as a result of the war. The Social Democrats or 
Majority Socialists are supporters of the existing Govern- 
ment; they are opposed to experiments which smack of 
Bolshevism and they are loyally patriotic Germans who 
place their nationalism even before their Socialist program. 
The Independent Socialists are hostile to the Government 
and strongly pacifist; they opposed the war even while it 
was still being carried on with apparent success. The Com- 
munists or Spartacans are simply the Bolsheviki of Ger- 
many. 

The non-Socialist or “bourgeois” parties are the Demo- 
crats (the old “Progressives”), the Center or Catholic 
party, the People’s party (the old “National Liberals”) and 
the German National party (the old “Conservatives’’). 
The Democrats and Centrists are supporters of the present 
Republic. The People’s party is reactionary and “jingo” in 
its policy and represents chiefly the great industrial mag- 
nates; it is not, however, definitely monarchistic. The Na- 
tional party is openly royalist and, of course, as aggressive 
as possible in foreign policy. 

Latest returns group the parties in the new Prussian 
Landtag as follows (reading from “left” to “right’”’) : Com- 
munists, 30 representatives; Independent Socialists, 28; 
Social Democrats, 111; Democrats, 25; Center, 83; People’s 
party, 56; German National, 73. By adding together the 
majority Socialists, the Democrats and the Center party 
the Government retains a small majority, tho much smaller 
than in the previous Landtag. The Independent Socialists 
lost heavily to both the moderate Socialists and the Com- 
munists. 

The National party made some gains at the expense 
of the liberal “bourgeois” parties. Otherwise the situa- 
tion is very little changed. The Republic is still safe in 
Prussia; and as Prussia is two-thirds of Germany the elec- 
tion may be considered to have settled the question, for the 
time being, for all Germany. Royalist sentiment is very 
strong in Bavaria, but Bavaria can hardly restore the mon- 
archy without endangering the unity of Germany and 
provoking civil war. 
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Spring styles in Washington this year show the Senatorial influ- 

ence predominant. Even Italy has chosen one of her ex-senators, 

Dr. Rolandi Ricci, as the new Italian Ambassador to the United 

States. This photograph shows Ambassador Ricci’s first greeting 
to Americans on the deck of the steamer at New York 


Riots in Italy 

HE settlement of the Fiume question has given Italy 

a chance to concentrate upon domestic problems, and 
these are indeed urgent enough. The epidemic of syndicalist 
strikes of a few months ago passed with little permanent 
ill-effect and the attempt of the extreme Socialists to gain 
possession of the party machinery on behalf of a Bolshevist 
program was signally defeated; but tho the Italian ship of 
state has escaped the rocks it is still storm-driven. The ex- 
treme Socialists and the extreme clericals and nationalists 
have had many riotous encounters in recent weeks in the 
Italian towns. In January there were serious conflicts in 
the provinces of Bologna and Modena. All permissions for 
carrying firearms were revoked by the Government and 
the prefects were ordered to disarm the population. Or- 
ganizations of the Fascisti, or extreme nationalist Italians, 
retaliated on Socialist outbreaks by setting fire to the 
“Chambers of Labor” and other house property of the So- 
cialist and Communist parties. The general public, standing 
more or less neutral, is terrorized by general strikes, first 
in one city and then another, by the temporary seizure of 
factories, and by shooting affrays in the streets. The under- 
lying cause for all these disorders is, of course, the hard 
times of after-war reconstruction. Italy is not a wealthy 
country and it has been much impoverished by the war; 
it is more a matter of congratulation that Italy has es- 
caped revolution than a matter of surprize that it has suf- 
fered from local outbreaks. 

Not only the industrial towns but even the rural dis- 
tricts have been plagued by mobs of reds and counter-mobs 
of the Fascisti. In southern Italy, in the neighborhood of 
Bari, the peasants rose against their landlords and several 
bloody encounters took place during February. Near Bari 
most of the land is held in great estates; only about 11 per 
cent of the agricultural population owning land. The agri- 
cultural laborers and tenants complained of the oppression 


. of their landlords, and when protests did not avail they 


joined forces with the Socialists and made armed raids on 
farms and country houses. 

The Fascisti derive their name from the “fasci” or rods 
carried by the lictors of ancient Rome. Like the “vigilantes” 
of American towns, they aim to suppress lawlessness by 
direct action outside the law. Thus an anarchist or com- 
munist outrage is followed by the burning of the “Chamber 
of Labor,” the local radical headquarters, or by an attack 
on the home of a ringleader. But these retaliations often 
provoke renewed outrages. 
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Editing a Magazine 
(Continued from page 260) 


celebrity has a printed rejection slip 
which he returns thanking us for our 
distinguished consideration and regret- 
ting that “his engagements will not 
permit him to respond to our kind re- 
quest, tho this does not imply any lack 
of respect for the magazine we edit.” I 
have received such rejection slips from 
John Fiske and Herbert Spencer, not 
to mention others. 

Some magazines aim to print ar- 
ticles only by celebrities. Griswold once 
wrote to Field, “Our October number 
is very good. There’s Bryant, Cooper, 
Longfellow, Hoffman, and in Novem- 
ber we have Longfellow, Cooper, Bry- 
ant, R. H. Tuckerman, Hoffman and 
Osgood.” Nowadays editors are just as 
hungry for all-star numbers. But the 
trouble with celebrities is that they get 
careless, and if we are not extra care- 
ful they are apt to palm off poor stuff 
on us. 

During the last few weeks, for 
instance, I had to reject seven effusions 
by the best known American poet, and 
articles by the foremost English mys- 
tery writer, the world’s most influen- 
tial labor leader, the greatest of Jap- 
anese statesmen, one of America’s two 
greatest admirals, and a job lot of 
college presidents and professors. I 
hasten of course to add that we would 
have been proud and delighted to have 
had their names in our Table of Con- 
tents had their articles been up to our 
standard. 

It is not at all impossible that I 
may see these rejected contributions 
subsequently in some other magazine; 
but even then I shall not disown my 
original judgment, for the acceptance 
of a manuscript does not necessarily 
imply a lack of merit on the part of an 
editor who has previously chosen to re- 
ject it. 

Celebrities are divided into two main 
classes: 

1. Celebrities. by occasion. 

2. Celebrities by nature. 

When Mr. Washington B. Vander- 
lip returned from Petrograd the other 
day with $30,000,000 worth of conces- 
sions in his pocket from Lenin and 
Trotzky he was a celebrity by occa- 
sion. Probably half the magazine 
editors in town importuned him for an 
article on Bolshevism at his own price. 
But ten years from now an article by 
Mr. Vanderlip, giving his reminis- 
cences of Darkest Russia, would have 
even less magazine value than a rem- 
iniscence today of the California earth- 
quake by Caruso. 

Celebrities by nature are those who 
have no closed season for their liter- 
ary wareg. Everything they say always 
goes with the public. Obviously presi- 
dents-elect of the United States, states- 
men like Lloyd George and Count 
Okuma, generals like Pershing and 
Foch, and the presidents of Yale, Har- 
vard, and possibly Princeton, belong to 
this category. 

In the next article I shall go on to 
Say something about the average 
author’s attitude toward the editor. 
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Worked On New Science 
For 40 Years 


The Author of *‘Characterology”’ traveled 
the world over in search of material 


Mr. L. Hamilton 
McCormick, member 
of the well-known 
McCormick family of 
Chicago, has just com- 
pleted his monumental 
life-work on “Char- 
acterology.” It is in 
many respects the most 
remarkable study that 
has ever been offered the peoples of the 
world. 


For the first time, Character Analy- 
sis has been removed from the sphere of 
uncertainty and made an exact science. 
Mr. McCormick’s 
rules for reading char- 
acter are so simple and 
so true that any one 
whostudiesthesubject 
seriously can become 
an expert reader of 
character. 


Mr. McCormick’s 
treatise is remarkable 
not only for what it 
contains but also for 
the manner in which 
it was written. 


Forty years were 
spent in gathering ma- 
terial — ten solid 
years devoted to the 
actual writing! The 
first edition was re- 
vised and re-written 
more than forty times before it was re- 
leased to the publisher! 


“Characterology” is a work of 700 
pages. It is illustrated with charts and 
a unique collection of photographs of 
life and death masks of renown:d and 
notorious individuals, with biographical 
and analytical readings! 


It takes up every feature and tells 
you what each different type signifies— 
the contour of the head ; profile indica- 
tions; the different types of heads, fore- 
heads, eyes, eyelids and eyebrows; the 
different types of noses; the mouth, lips 
and teeth; ears, cheeks, jaws and chin; 
hair and neck; brain and cranium; 
complexion. 





L. Hamilton McCormick 
Millionaire Author of 
“‘Characterology’ 


“CHARACTERO 





NAPOLEON BONAPARTE “ ” 
A photograph of one of me many death masks in of Char acterology 


The study of “Characterology” has a 
definite, practical value. 


Supposing that one hundred per cent. 
represents complete insight into a 
stranger’s character, four per cent. 
would be approximately what an aver- 
age individual would be capable of dis- 
cerning; five per cent. would be the 
ability of a fairly shrewd person; six 
per cent. that of a clever man of the 
world; while ninety-five to one hundred 
per cent. would represent the analytical 
ability of a highly educated and trained 
expert. From this fact can be estimated 
the extreme value of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject. 


There is little credit 
in diagnosing char- 
acter as to a few evi- 
dent traits, for such is 
within the capacity of 
all men; but to suc- 
ceed vastly beyond 
this and to make a 
large number of state- 
ments embracing the 
entire personality of 
an individual, and 
that without errors or 
omissions, is a per- 
formance requiring 
knowledge and experi- 
ence. A sincere study 


a ched . i- : H ; 
nent chin and broad jaws ooo ovidenens. of "self wi l 1 a ive yo ut h 18 
esteem, wilfulness and unyielding aggressiveness. knowled ge. 


We know of no work published in 
recent years which has aroused more 
interest than “Characterology.” It deals 
with a live subject in a live way. It is 
written in a keen, epigrammatical style. 
It has a definite practical value. This 
is a work that should be in the hands of 
every reader of this magazine and on 
the desk of every business exea 'tive. 
We shall be glad to send it to yov for 
examination on request. 


SEND NO MONEY 


“Characterology” is published by 
Ranp MSNALLy & Company. It will 
be sent to you on approval. You 
have the right to return it if it does 
not meet with your expectations, 


Ranp MCNa tty & Company, 534 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me a copy of Mr. McCormick’s epoch-making work on 
CHARACTEROLOGY. It is understood that I shall either remit $5 or return 
the book within five days after its receipt. 





NAME 


OCCUPATION 


ADDRESS 
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TWENTY AGRES 
AND PLENTY 


Good times are coming and business 
will soon be humming. The pendulum 
swings back to the productive side. We 
are at the dawn of another era of pros- 
perity. Normal conditions will come back 
when more of us get back to the land. 
Our furrows of care will disappear when 
we begin to turn more furrows in the soil. 


The remedy for the evils existing in our 
over-crowded cities today is the movement 
BACK TO THE SOIL. The City Toiler 
—the workingman—the clerk—the office 
man—all must look to the SOIL for the 
opportunity to break clear from the eight 
o'clock bell, the tyranny of the boss, and 
the diminishing chance. The man who 
looks ahead will prepare himself for that 
time by getting a home. My advice to 
you, therefore, is to get a home while you 
are able to do so, and begin now. 


In this day of unrest, the safe investor 
puts his money in LAND. It can not burn 
up or blow away—it is panic-proof. Good 
agricultural land is the foundation of all 
lasting prosperity. 


Get an income-producing home and you will 
have a steady income. You can do it by taking 
advantage of our liberal terms. We will clear and 
cultivate your land for you on our fair and equi- 
table ten-per-cent-above-cost plan. 


A monster land movement is just getting 
under way in our part of Florida. Until recently 
the mistaken idea that Florida is hot in summer 
has kept many desirable settlers away. But they 
are coming now—thousands strong. Settlers, 
farmers, stockmen, fruit growers, truck garden 
ers, home-seekers from every State in the Union 
—and Canada. They want Florida land while it 
can yet be had at reasonable prices. Those who 
wait too long will find this land quoted at $200 
to $500 per acre in the next few years. 

California passed through just such a stage. 
“Today, wild lands available for citrus culture are 
sold at $500 to $700 per acre, and little left at 
that figure. 


Last year gardeners in Orange and nearby 
counties in Florida cleared over $1,000 per acre 
on truck crops. Orange and grapefruit groves 
sold last fall as high as $1,000 to $3,000 per acre. 
Individual grove owners cleared as high as $1,000 
to $1,500 an acre on the sale of fruit last year. 


All you need is a moderate amount of money 
and a fair knowledge of farming. A dollar an 
acre a month will pay for your land. Send for 
-our Big Free Book—“TWENTY ACRES AND 
PLENTY.” It tells about our easy monthly pay- 
ments, sick ard out-of-work clauses _and_free 
gectective features. Address SYLVESTER E, 

ILSON, Dept. H39, Orlando, Florida. 


(NOTE: Mr. Wilson is Treasurer and principal owner 
of the Produce Reporter Company, Chicago, publishers of 
the “‘Blue Book,’’ which is to the Fruit and Produce 
Trade what Dun’s and Bradstreet are in other commercial 

elda 





Gostng of fall planting advised. Send for Box- 
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Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 
or pads. 





&.. 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


. Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
Gravs the broken pperte together as you would 
2 broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 





U. S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. mame and address today. 


Appliance Co., 490-H State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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A Number of Things 


By Edwin 


It is to Oscar Wilde that Kansas 
owes her state flower for until 1882, 
when the Irish esthete appeared wear- 
ing the sunflower, it had not occurred 
to the Kansans that their wayside 
weed was artistic. It was also Wilde 
who started the fashion for paradoxi- 
cal epigrams. After he had shown 
that by reversing any revered saying 
you could make it look funny, a host 
of writers took up the style. Shaw and 
Chesterton have beaten him at his own 
game of topsy-turvy axioms. 

The collection of Wilde’s fugitive re- 
views published by Putnams in their 
handy Ravenna edition of his works 
under the title of “A Critic in Pall 
Mall,” is peppered freely with his pun- 
gent witticisms and I cannot resist the 
temptation of stealing some of them 
for the benefit of my readers: 

The British cook is a foolish woman who 
should be turned for her iniquities into a 
pillar of salt which she never knows how 
to use. 

Indeed, the two most remarkable bits of 
scenery in the states are undoubtedly Del- 
monico’s and the Yosemite Valley; and 
the former place has done more to promote 
a good feeling between England and Amer- 
ica than anything else has in this century. 

Marriage is the one subject on which all 
women agree and all men disagree. 

This age of ours, an age that reads so 
much that it has no time to admire, and 
writes so much that it has no time to 
think. 


It is a bad thing for an age to be always 
looking in art for its own reflection. 


One should not be too severe on English 
novels; they are the only relaxation of the 
intellectually unemployed. 


There are two ways of misunderstanding 
a poem, One is to misunderstand it and 
the other to praise it for qualities it does 
not possess. 


No one survives being over-estimated. 

The only form of fiction in which real 
characters do not seem out-of place is his- 
tory. In novels they are detestable. 


A simile committing suicide is always a 
depressing spectacle. 


There is always a certain amount of 
danger in any attempt to cultivate impos- 
sible virtues. 


Ordinary theology has long since con- 
verted its gold into lead, and words and 
phrases that once touched the heart of the 
world have become wearisome and mean- 
ingless thru repetition. If theology desires 
to move us, she must rewrite her for- 
mulas. 


It takes a great artist to be thoroly 
modern. Nature is always a little behind 
the age. 


It is a curious fact that the worst work 
is always done with the best intentions, 
and that people are never so trivial as 
when they take themselves very seriously. 


I must confess that most modern mys- 
ticism seems to me to be simply a method 
of imparting useless knowledge in a form 
that no one can understand. 


There seems to be some curious connec- 
tion between piety and poor rhymes. 


It is always a pleasure to come across 
an American poet who is not national, and 
who tries to give expression to the litera- 
ture that he loves rather than to the land 


E. Slosson 


in which he lives, The Muses care so little 
for geography ! 

On the whole “Primavera” is a pleasant 
little book, and we are glad to welcome it. 
It is charmingly “got up,” and under- 
graduates might read it with advantage 
during lecture hours. 

Ok KK 

Greek professors who complain of 
dwindling classes may turn their at- 
tention toward the néw educational 
methods employed in Russia. Here is 
how a class in the classics is personal- 
ly conducted by the Bolshevist Com- 
missioner of Education in the “Work- 
ers’ and Peasants’ University” of Mos- 
cow as reported in the September 11 
issue of Soviet Russia: 

Lunacharsky lectured for three-quarters 
of an hour on Greek culture. His lecture 
was exhaustive, concisé, objective, dis- 
tinct. It was supplemented by stereopticon 
views, and followed by the recitation of 
Sapphic verses by an actress of the Mos- 
cow Theater. Then a ballet performed Gre- 
cian dances, which finished the program. 
“In two such hours a student acquires 
more than if he sat bent over his books 
for days,” Olbracht then said to me. 

Now if the Isadora Duncan dancers 
were added to the faculty of a univer- 
sity the classical course would soon be 
drawing students from all other de- 
partments, tho perhaps not so much 
the “workers” as the leisure class of 
undergraduates. 

He 


Our divorce laws, which do not al- 
low an unhappy couple to part hap- 
pily, are the cause of the fabrication 
of many fictitious crimes. This comes 
out very naively in the case of the 
Hoffmanns of New York, who having 
lived apart for ten years for profes- 
sional reasons, have arranged to make 
the separation permanent. Mrs. Hoff- 
Mann says in an interview: 

There had never been any quarreling or 
dissension in our home. Everything was de- 
cided agreeably. 

I am suing now for separation on the 
ground of cruel and inhuman treatment. 

In due time the court will be con- 
vinced that Mr. Hoffmann is cruel and 
inhuman since he doubtless will not 
offer any objection to being so charac- 
terized. But his friends, curiously 
enough, will think none the less of him 
for having formally been convicted of 
being a brute. 

eee 

If ministers are going to advertize 
they should study the psychology of 
advertizing. A California clergyman 
has been doing a little experimenting 
on his own account in this field. He 
took a referendum of his copgregation 
by means of back-action postcards on 
which were printed the titles of the 
sermons he proposed to give during the 
year. The members were requested to 
check those they preferred to hear; 
that is, the church was to be run on 
the @ la carte instead of the customary 
table d’héte system. One sermon on the 
text of Prov. xvii, 22, he listed in two 
places under the titles, “The Religion 
of Optimism” and “The Best Medicine 


Oe 
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—a Merry Heart.” The second got 
twice the votes of the first. 

He also listed a series of sermons on 
“Old and New Testament Saints” and 
another on -“Old and New Testament 
Sinners.” The sinners ran ahead of the 
saints on the entire ticket. It seems 
that the people of that community 
were most anxious to hear about 
“Judas Iscariot; a Study in Spiritual 
Gravitation,’ and they were least in- 
terested in “St. Matthew the Publi- 
can.” From which we can make the 
diagnosis that the congregation hold 
Browning’s theology: 

There may be heaven; there must be hell; 
Meantime, there is our earth here—well! 
ce 

“Now we are all square,” as the 
Cubists say. 

eee 

Next to reading new magazines there 
is nothing so profitable as reading old 
ones. In no other way can we get such 
a sense of shifting standpoints. Hous- 
ton Chamberlain, who wrote a book, 
“The Foundations of the Nineteenth 
Century,” before the war to prove that 
Teutons were the superior race and 
had done everything of importance in 
the world, is nowadays called “the 
renegade Englishman” and held re- 
sponsible, among others, for the great 
conflict. It is therefore amusing to 
find his book alluded to then in the fol- 
lowing terms by one of the most popu- 
lar of British novelists, Eden Philpotts, 
in one of the leading British reviews, 
The Fortnightly. It is Bertram, the en- 
gaging artist of “The Joy of Youth,” 
who speaks: 

Do you know Chamberlain’s famous 
book—a world book—only spoilt by one 
fact—that the American, Roosevelt, likes 
it? It seems so absurd to like anything that 
Roosevelt likes. But Chamberlain is a 
genius, and he’s on the side of the angels 
and on the side of the Germans; and he 
will help us all to fall in love with the 
Germans soon—as I did long ago. 

oe RK 

As the boy who tended the news- 
stand was absorbed in reading a book, 
I hunted around until I found the 
magazine I wanted and then ap- 
proached him. When I spoke to him he 
did not raise his eyes from the page 
but held out his hand for the coin 
and dropped it automatically into the 
till. I said: 

“Where’s the change?” 

“What did you get?” he replied, still 
without looking up. 

I told him. 

“How much is it?” he asked. 

I said I did not know. 

“Can’t you read it on the cover?” 
he inquired crossly. 

Thus admonished I searched the 
cover until I found the price mark 
tucked away in the hair of the pretty 
girl picture. When I told the news- 
dealer he tossed the change over the 
counter. One of the coins rolled on 
the floor, but I recovered it while the 
boy read on. 

Curious to learn the nature of the 
book he was reading I glanced over his 
shoulder at the title. 

It was called “The Science and Art 
of Salesmanship.” 


4 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 


Retail Frice$8.00 SHOES “iWetenntie 


Sportal Shose $10.00 | Special Secee $6.00 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
THE STAMPED PRICE IS W. L. DOUGLAS PER- 
SONAL GUARANTEE THAT THE SHOES ARE 
ALWAYS WORTH THE PRICE PAID FOR THEM 


They are the best known 
shoes in the world. Sold 
in 107 W. L. Douglas 
stores, direct from the fac- 
tory to you at only one 
profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that 
can be produced, at the 
lowest possible cost. W.L. 
name and the 
retail price are stamped 
on the bottom of all 
shoes before theyleave { 
the* factory, which is |= 
your protection agai ; 
unreasonable profits. 













YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. LDOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
‘TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


Maw — HEREBY 
AFFIRM THAT W.L.DOUGLAS. 
SHOES GIVE ME THE BEST 


VALUES FOR MY MONEY IN il The prices are the same everywhere; they cost no more 


in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and supervision 
of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination to make the best shoes for the price that 
money can buy. 


ON Bagcrs ee 2 





and price is plainly stamped on the sole. Be care- 
ful tosee that it has not been changed or mutilated 
W.L. We, 
i Dean heosoeee fas ante by oven 0008 
make. Onder direct frees the factory, Seed Presid 

g ‘resident 
for bookie telling Row to order shows by. *5t0nt, Lon, 


169 Spark 8t., Brockton, Mass. 
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Stop the Leaks That Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get the secret. No matter how 
large or how small your income you will never save as much as you should 
until you get the knack. 

If the average business were operated on the haphazard basis on which 
our household finances are run, there would be fifty times as many bankrupts. 
The truth, whether we admit it or not, is that very few families know where 
their money goes. At the end of each year we find ourselves little better off, 
if any, than at the beginning. We have earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
practically all has been spent—and the pitiful part of it is we have nothing to 
show for it! 


New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free booklet called “How We Stopped the 
Leaks That Kept Us Poor.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 





311 Sixth Avenue New York 
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Do You 
Catch Cold 
Easily? 


Then you need the Radiantor in your 
home—to prevent colds before you have 
them—to get rid of them over night if 
you do have them—in an agreeable, 
comfortable, inexpensive way—without 
dosing yourself with drugs. 

The Radiantor will not only do all 
this (or we pay you back your money) 
but it will pay for itself in a very little 
while on what you save in drugs, doc- 
tor’s bills, and absence from your busi- 
ness or profession on account of colds. 
In fact, if you like to go to Turkish 
Baths, the Radiantor will pay for itself 
very quickly in what you save on bath 
tickets, for the Radiantor is 


A Turkish Bath 


in Your Own Home 

















We have evidence on file (which we 
will gladly show you) from reputable 
physicians who have reported that the 
regular use of the Radiantor by a num- 
ber of their patients saved them from 
the “flu.” o one who used it regu- 
larly had the “flu,” while others who 
did not follow their advice to use it 
did have the “flu.” Remember, if you 
are free from colds, you won’t have 
pneumonia. 

The Radiantor is an Electric Light 
Bath, not a cheap vapor outfit. It has 
the same curative value which the Elec- 
tric Light Bath used in sanitaria, hos- 
pitals and homes has proved itself to 
have in thousands of cases. We are 
the originators of the Electric Light 
Bath and have sold cabinets at $150.00 
to $1,000.00 to institutions and homes 
all over the world. We have tried for 
years to devise a simpler, portable form 
that could be used in any home where 
there is electric light, without expen- 
sive installation, and at last we have 
succeeded. 

The Radiantor costs a mere bagatelle 
compared to the more elaborate outfits, 
yet its value to you, its power to do 


you good, is just the same. It uses no 
more current than an ordinary flat- 
iron. A five-dollar bill will bring the 
Radiantor to your home for trial.* 


If you do not like it, send it back with- 
in twenty days, at our expense, and re- 
ceive your money back. If you do like 
it—the fun of it, the exhilaration of it, 
not to mention its defensive powers 
against colds—you will send us $3.00 a 
month thereafter for three or more 


months, according to the style you 
select. 
Send for descriptive literature at 


once, or remit $5.00 and we will send 
you the most popular and generally use- 
ful of the styles for you to try out in 
your home, 


Don’t Wait for the Day of Keen Regret— 
Send for the Radiantor NOW! 


SANITARIUM EQUIPMENT CO, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


*If you will send us satisfactory refer- 
ences, the $5 deposit is unnecessary; we 
will gladly send you the RADIANTOR for 
free trial without any payment whatever. 
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Are Warships Obsolete? 


(Continued from page 259) 


as heavy a torpedo as ever submarine 
discharged. And torpedoes are not 
dropped by aeroplanes vertically down 
upon the decks and superstructure of 
a vessel, but are launched at the broad- 
side of the ship, from the water, where 
they strike the target below the vulner- 
able waterline. Submarines destroyed 
several battleships of the first line 
during the war by this torpedo assault. 
And the aeroplane, by reason of its 
speed and its mobility, can direct the 
same torpedo with far greater accuracy 
than can the submarine. ‘ 

Thus the aircraft has two imple- 
ments against its unwieldy antagonists, 
while the battleship with its hundreds 
of guns and thousands of men, has but 
the one—shrapnel. Let us examine 
the battleship’s defensive against an 
attack by aircraft. 

Suppose one tenth of the one 
thousand aeroplanes, bought with the 
price of a dreadnaught, select the late 
dusk of evening for the attack. The 
progress of the battleship, moving at 
its top speed of forty miles per hour, 
is noted and followed from afar by the 
air fleet. Camouflaged body and wings 
render the aircraft inconspicuous, even 
in daylight. As darkness falls upon 
the ocean the aeroplanes drop down 
and skim the surface of the waters, 
into which they blend into comparative 
invisibility. From every point on the 
compass, the torpedo planes concentrate 
upon their huge target. 

Searchlights cannot be used on the 
ship, else its position is still more 
distinct. Night glasses and listening 
apparatus are used, and every gun on 
board is ready for action. Indeed a 
constant barrage is maintained on all 
sides, there being no visible enemy to 
aim, at. And the airplanes, with their . 
speed of one hundred miles an hour, 
circle about at unknown altitudes and 
positions. The waiting sailors can 
keep up the barrage all night, or they 
may tire of it. The aircraft has but 
three or four hours fuel, and then they 
must withdraw. From far aloft, oc- 
casional deadly gas bombs drop upon 
the deck of the ship. Gas masks must 
be constantly worn. The monotony is 
relieved periodically by explosive 
bombs which scatter the defenders and 
throw them into confusion. 

Upon a signal by wireless, or at a 
preconcerted agreement as to the time, 
two torpedo planes descend close to the 
water from either side of the ship, and 
advance swiftly toward her broadside. 
As the dusky mass looms up in the 
darkness, one hundred, or two hundred 
yards distant, they drop their 2400 
pound torpedoes into the water. 

The two torpedoes submerge, headed 
directly for their target, eight hundred 
feet long. They are propelled thru 
the water, thirty feet under the surface, 
by their motors, operated by com- 


pressed air. They explode upon impact! 
‘Few battleships have survived one 
such impact. 

What happens to the aeroplane pilots 
in the first attack is of comparative 


little importance, from.a_ military 
standpoint, considering the value of 
the prize they seek to destroy. 
Twenty-five times this attack can be 
repeated if necessary. Once destroyed, 
several thousand souls go down with 
the battleship. Should a storm of 
shrapnel be encountered and the aero- 
planes become wrecked in mid-air, the 
pilot still has a chance for safety not 
vouchsafed to the sailor. For the per- 
son of a pilot is small, compared with 
the bulk of his machine. Even if he 
is wounded and falls, he is supported 
in the water by a life-belt, and his 
signal light may bring a comrade to 
his aid. 

Successful, or unsuccessful, the 
aeroplanes withdraw to their mother 
ship, or to their station on land. If 
all are lost, but one-tenth of the value 
of a dreadnaught, and but one-sixtieth 
of the number of personnel, are debited 
to aviation as compared to the loss to 
the navy. 

Against the threat of the submarine, 
aircraft are still more profitable. For 
the aeroplane pilot can see down into 
the depths from his position aloft as 
no ship on the surface can see. He 
covers four miles to the destroyer’s one, 
and the depth bombs he drops by the 
submarine’s side are as deadly as those 
dropped from the destroyer. For 
economy of operation, for absence of 
risk, and for efficiency in destruction, 
no’ other means of fighting the sub- 
marine can rival the aircraft. 

Should we then scrap our navy? 
Certainly not. Aeroplanes cannot yet 
transport munitions and troops to rival 
the ships of the sea. Even as a base 
of supplies for the aircraft of the sea, 
naval vessels must be maintained. 
But before we cripple our air service 
by withholding of funds which are 
expended on battleships possibly 
doomed to destruction, it is the part 
of wisdom to give aviation a warship 
and “come and watch it.” 

Adequate land defense, or battleship 
defense, against aircraft, has not yet 
been devised. The only defense against 
aircraft is—aircraft, 

New York 


Manhattanites 


(Continued from page 262) 
communities of this country is one of 
the influences driving American youth 
to the cities because both innocent and 
vicious amusements are condemned 
with no sense of discrimination. 

“Americans are money mad,” says 
the Manhattanite. They are not. They 
never have been. They are the most 
generous, idealistic, almost foolishly 
sympathetic people on earth. Manhat- 
tan is money mad. It always has been. 
It has been Europeanized by the hordes 
of people coming here to make money 
quickly and in large quantities. 

“Home life is disappearing,” says 
the Manhattanite. It is, in Manhattan, 
but nowhere else. 

“Women don’t want to have children 
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any more,” raves the Manhattanite. 
True enough here, but in the greater 
part of this country it seems to me 
they have too many. Here they don’t 
want any, it seems, but nowhere else 
that I ever heard of is that true. 
“The women smoke and drink,” 
groans the Manhattanite. Yes, in cer- 
tain cafés and hotels. But in Texas a 
woman would no more smoke in public 
than she would go naked. Nothing is 
funnier than to hear the Manhattanite 
talk about the American public and 
American women, and American prob- 
lems. He knows less about the United 
States than a well informed Chinaman. 
New York ; 


Odd Moments 


A Florida alligator has been presented 
to President-elect Harding. 
RE 
Bricks of compressed straw have been 
used in France to build a house. 
ORE 
It has been proposed to make use of 
poison gas to kill the boll weevil in cotton 
fields. 
KR 
Since the war the United States has be- 
come the world’s chief source of the zinc 


supply. ne 


The Department of Agriculture suggests 


skunk breeding as a means of stabilizing 
the “depressed fur market.” 
ok KOK 


President Wilson has refused $150,000 
from a syndicate for his first article after 
he leaves the White House. 

eee 


The Interchurch World Movement has 
just prepared a valuable study of church 
life in a Massachusetts city. 

OOK 

The Japanese Government has definitely 
decided to abandon entirely the opium 
monopoly system in occupied Chinese ter- 
ritory. 

eet 

The French propose to build a high-fly- 
ing airplane which could reach Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, from Paris, in twenty- 
four hours. 

AK 

Fishermen near the mouth of the Tone- 
gawa, one of Japan’s largest rivers flow- 
ing into the Pacific Ocean, made a catch of 
fifty-four whales recently. 

OKA 


Twins were born in a West Virginia 
home where the father was a Democrat and 
the mother a Republican. So the twins 
were named Warren and Woodrow. 


A Haitian bandit threatened the Ameri- 
cans that if they executed him for his 
crimes he would return to life in the form 
of a mosquito and sting them to death: 

KK 


During 1919 Germany published 26,200 
books, holding the world’s record for pub- 
lication during the year. The United States 
published S600, Great Britain 8600 and 
France 5361. 

OK 

An Illinois girl was seized with a mys- 
terious “talking sickness” and surprized 
the doctors, even those well acquainted 
with the fair sex, by talking continuously 
for 212 hours. 

+2 

The divorces granted to Japanese hus- 
bands are eight times as many as those 
granted to wives; but in the United States 
the divorces granted to wives are double 
those granted to husbands. 
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Scientific 
Lawn Care 


The smooth, beautiful, velvety lawns 
are those that are ca for scien- 
tifically. Where the sod is kept well 
rolled and the grass cut at intervals 
frequent enough to prevent too long 
a growth. 

The Ideal Power Lawn Mower makes 
the care of large lawns a simple and 
easy matter. Large areas of grass are 
cut without effort and at small cost. 
Moreover, as the Ideal is a power 


roller as well as a power mower, the 
sod is kept smooth and firm; and 
harmful lawn pests are discouraged 


against invasion. 
Furnished either with or without rid- 
ing trailer; also special cutting unit 
for putting greens. Everyone inter- 
es in lawn care should write for a 
copy of our large illustrated catalog. 
IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
R. E. Olds, Chairman 
425: Kalamazoo St. 
New Yor«: 
270 West Street 


Lansing, Mich. 
CHICAGO: 
533 S. Dearborn Street 
Dealers in all principal cities 
Fuoto: Morain Hotel, Highland Park, Ill. 





Does zke work of" 











five hand mowers 
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UNDER COMPETENT LEADERSHIP 


Write for European Booklet A3 
BEACON TOURS 


506 Fifth Avenue Little Bldg. Spreckels Bldg. 
New York Boston San F i 


MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue; any field, carefully read and con- 
sidered. Published in A-1 style, if accepted. 
Copy MUST be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. RoxBpurGH PUB. 
Co., INc., Boston, Mass. Established 1898. 











EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOU 


Boston, Mass. 


Most 


65 E. Franklin Street 





UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado, Summer Quarter 1921 
First Term, June 13 to July 20. Second Term, July 21 to 
August 27 
In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer study 
and recreation. Courses in Liberal Arts. Law, Medicine, Opthal- 
mology. Engi ‘ing and V: I subjects. Able faculty. Emi- 
nent lectures. Attractive courses for teachers, 
reasonable. Address Registrar for catatogue. 





Living expenses 











How To Use The Independent 
in the Teaching 
of English 


This brochure, prepared by Dr. 
Frederick Houk Law, Head of 
the English Department of the 
Stuyvesant High School, where 
nearly FIVE THOUSAND 
boys attend, is of special help 
to teachers of Oral Composition, 
Supplementary Reading, Public 
Speaking, Rhetoric, Journalism, 


Expression. It is free. Send- 
ing for it will not place you 
under any obligation. Address 
The Independent, 311 Sixth 
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Typewriting Speed 


taught in ten easy lessons at your home, under a money- 
back guarantee. Our graduates attain speed of 80 to 
100 words a minute, accu- 
rately, tirelessly and almost 
automatically, through scien- 
tifie finger control. To them 
go the best positions at the 
big salaries. Seventeen years 
of success prove this course. 
Write for the big free book 
that shows the way to speed 
and promotion. 


The Tulloss School 
3803 College Hill Springfield, Ohio 
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Here Are Books—and Books 


With Some Special Suggestions for Religious Book Week 


Religion for the New Day 


One expects to find, these days, that 
among the new books on religion a 
very large number are expressions of 
an effort not as of old to divorce re- 
ligion from the world, but to bind it to 
the world as closely as possible—par- 
ticularly, of course, to the war-made 
world, with its special set of social and 
political problems. Directly inspired by 
the war—and, in an occasional bitter- 
ness of emotion, much engrossed in the 
war—is “Lest We Forget,” by Hugh 
Black, author of the famous “Friend- 
ship” books. In eleven essays, various 
lessons of the war are given a clear, 
strong, eloquent discussion. “The 
Cleavage of the World,” “Patriotism, 
True and False,” “Peace and Pacifism” 
—these are some of the chapter titles. 
John Kelman, in Some Aspects of In- 
ternational Christianity, carries the 
discussion a little farther and deeper, 
giving Christianity its place at the 
conference table where actual after- 
war problems and remedies are being 
discussed—The League of Nations, 
British and American relations, indi- 
vidual versus national morality, and so 
forth. The book is lucid, persuasive 
and deeply serious. In point of view 
and general purpose, Charles F. Dole, 
in A Religion for a New Day, is a 
more thoro-going modern. His plea is 
not simply that religion grapple with 
the day’s problems, but that we have 
in place of the old religion which can- 
not grapple with them, which has 
therefore finally failed, a new religion 
in tune with the times. His main con- 
tention is clear and courageous, and 
the book is interesting; but in treat- 
ment it lacks the note of challenge 
that one instinctively looks for from 
the daring un-orthodox—it is curiously 
mild and tentative. 


A Religion for a New Day, by Charles F. 
Dole. B. W. Huebsch, Inc. Some Aspects of 
International Christianity, by John Kelman. 
The Abingdon Press. “Lest We Forget,’ by 
Hugh Black. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


For Quiet Hours 


It takes a little readjustment—these 
days when we are apt to think of re- 
ligion not as a philosophic abstraction 
or a personal spiritual possession, but 
as a social force in action—to read with 
full sympathy books that speculate 
about religion in and for itself. But 
now and then a new book comes along 
that makes the readjustment worth 
while. Curiously interesting from the 
psychological as well as from the re- 
ligious standpoint is a selection, under 
the title The ‘Power of Prayer, from 
the sixteen hundred and sixty-seven 
essays on prayer submitted to the 
Walker Trust Essay Competition in 
1916. They are translated from eighteen 
languages beside English, and repre- 
sent every shade and variety of re- 
ligious belief; it is a safe assumption 
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that the book leaves nothing to be said 
on the subject of prayer. In the case 
of a book like The Personality of God, 
by James H. Snowden, still more of a 
shift is necessary for a proper ap- 
proach. As the title suggests, the book 
deals with the time-honored question 
of the nature of God as a person, com- 
ing rather easily to the time-honored 
conclusion that only through a serene 
belief in such a personality can the 
world find the courage and faith that 
it needs to face the difficulties that 
beset it. Whether one is tempera- 
mentally in sympathy with such a 
view or not, the book commands re- 
spect for its seriousness and sincerity. 
The Life Indeed is a third book con- 
cerned exclusively with spiritual things. 
But it is not merely religious; it is in 
the broadest and most inclusive sense 
a spiritual book, because it is the full 








BE WISE-TIME FLIES 





“Buy a Book a Week!” is the general 
slogan of a new organization that aims 
to bring publishers and readers into 
coéperation for a freer and fuller cir- 
culation of good books. For practical 
convenience and efficiency, the plan 
divides the year into monthly or 
weekly divisions in which a particular 
type of book is emphasized. This 
week, for instance—March 13 to 20— 
is Religious Book Week, and on that 
account we are giving space in our 
book columns to special notice of new 
books on religious subjects. April 
will be a “Back to Nature” month, 
and May and June gift-book months. 
The organization uses for publicity 
purposes an attractive variety of pos- 
ters like the one above, all made by 
girls of the Art Class of Washington 
Irving High School, New York. The 
posters, with other publicity material, 
may be obtained from the Year-Round 
Bookselling Plan, 334 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 




















expression of the personality of a spir- 
itual man, the author, John Franklin 
Genung, lately a revered professor in 
Amherst College. It is the summing up 
of a fine nature, religious, philosophi- 
cal, poetic, humane. 


The Power of Prayer, edited by the Right 
Rev. W. P. Patterson. Macmillan. The Per- 
sonality of God, by James H. Snowden. Mac- 
millan. The Life Indeed, by John Franklin 
Genung. Marshall Jones.- 


New Light on Old Teachings 


Dean Graves of the Schocl of Edu- 
cation in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania thinks—with good reason—that 
the simple message of Jesus has been 
obscured by extraneous accretions of 
comment and interpretations in the 
course of centuries so he has put in 
plain language what Jesus taught 
about God, the family, the future life, 
this life, the church, the state and 
himself. The author uses the modern 
historical and critical method in a 
constructive and reverent spirit. The 
book had its origin in talks to study 
groups composed of university stu- 
dents of all forms of belief and disbe- 
lief and having proved successful here 
will be useful to other non-sectarian 
groups as well as for individual study. 


What Did Jesus Teach? by Frank Pierrepont 
Graves. Macmillan. 


The Life of Christ 


The life of Christ as recorded in the 
Bible has just as a story such drama 
and color, to say nothing of power to 
inspire, that down thru history writers 
have been led irresistibly to try a hand 
at developing, amplifying and arrang- 
ing the Bible material into more or- 
ganized story form. Two ‘new books 
present the story at great length and 
in elaborate detail, The Life of Christ, 
by G. Robinson Lees, and A People’s 
Life of Christ, by J. Paterson-Smyth. 
The former shows perhaps more schol- 
arship in the preparation; the author 
has obviously studied the literature on 
the subject, and he lived for years in 
Palestine collecting material. The book 
is readable in style. Dr. Paterson- 
Smyth’s book, tho probably not less 
sound in scholarship, is less compact 
with information and more pure nar- 
rative, of an obviously popular but 
likable sort. 

The two authors have approached in 
about the same way the inevitable 
dilemma—the question of what is to 
be done with such theological snags as 
the miracles, for instance. In a detailed 
and complete life of Christ, to treat a 
great many of the details as possibly 
fiction means to make the story more 
or less a fairy tale. But there is only 
the choice between this and setting out 
to prove them true, which is the course 
that both authors have elected to fol- 
low, with only slight hesitations. How- 
ever the books stand as theological and 
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historical documents, they are two 
competent treatments of a fine story. 


The Life of Christ, by G. Robinson Lees. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. A People’s Life of Christ, 
by J. Paterson-Smyth. Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 


The Man of Mystery 


The authorized Life of Lord Kitch 
ener, by Sir George Arthur, is a com- 
mendable piece of work, as simple, 
straightforward and adequate as the 
life which it describes. The first vol- 
ume is devoted mainly to the cam- 
paigns in Egypt and the Sudan; the 
second to the military organization of 
India; the third to the period of the 
Great War. A just proportion of the 
material is preserved thruout and little 
time wasted in eulogy or apologetics or 
in the sort of by-play and personal 
gossip which fills most biographies. It 
is the sketch of a career rather than 
of a man, and the reader when he 
closes the book is compelled to won- 


der as much as when he first took it up | 


whether Kitchener was really a hu- 
man being or just a clean, cvol, ef- 
ficient mechanism for grinding out vic- 
tories. The “Kitchener mystery” re- 
mains unpierced. But it is at least 
made clear that Kitchener had some 
of the instincts of the statesman as 
well as of the soldier; he foresaw in 
October, 1914, five years of war (vol, 
3, p. 271) when everyone else was con- 
fidently anticipating an early ending to 
the conflict; he negotiated a peace with 
General Botha which would have ended 
the Boer war many months earlier by 
a complete British victory had not 
Lord Milner insisted on extreme terms 
(vol. 2, pp. 25-26), and he asked as 
his sole reward for conquering the 
Sudan that England establish schools 
for the natives. 


Life of Lord Kitchener, by Sir George Ar- 
thur. 3 vols. Macmillan. 


Tributaries 


It is quite safe to set out to review 
Domesday Book and Mitch Miller to- 
gether. Both by Edgar Lee Masters, 
you may be sure that if they take you 
away from Spoon River it will be only 
to explore its tributaries. Domesday 
Book, like “Spoon River,” is verse— 
four hundred pages of blank verse, in 
which is set forth the life of Elenor 
Murray, its touch on other lives, those 
lives, the lives they touch, and so forth. 
In this range of human types and re- 
lations you have, speaking almost lit- 
erally, a picture of the race; it is a 
stirring idea. But one’s first heaithy 
reaction, not to the idea, but to the 
pages themselves, is that here is a 
piece of metrical prosy dulness such as 
Wordsworth in the homeliest moments 
of “The Excursion” never approached. 
Here over again is all that was essen- 
tially prose in “Spoon River”—its atti- 
tude of probing scientific curiosity, its 
procession of clinical cases in psychol- 
ogy; this for four hundred pages un- 
relieved by even an external music of 
meter or phrase. And if you stop look- 
ing for poetry, then you feel that an- 
other beauty that might be there, that 
was there in “Spoon River”—the in- 
tellectual beauty of sharp, clean, terse 
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BOOKS 


[N this intense age of mass-production reading has 
become almost a problem of moments. 


need for it has increased. 


books, that we find those essential experiences which 
bring to us a fuller knowledge of the relationship of 
It is the truth, the reality, they awaken in us, 
that make them so valuable, so indispensable. 


Such are ABINGDON BooKs—Boods of Value 


Life. 


THE REBIRTH OF KOREA 


The Reawakening of the People: Its Causes, 
and the Outlook 
By Hugh Heung-wo Cynn, Principal oj Pai 
Chai Haktang, Seoul, Korea 
“The book is bound to be an epoch-maker 
and to bring the pressure of the world’s en- 
lightened opinion to bear upon Japan.”’ 

—William Elliott Griffis, 
Illustrated. Net, $1.50 postpaid. 


CITIZENSHIP AND MORAL 
REFORM 
By John W. Langdale 
PROBLEMS 
Post-Prohibition Problems, The New Crim- 
inology, The Family, Industrial Relations, 
Abolition of Poverty, Americanizing America, 
International Co-operation, 
Studies in the relation of the preacher, as 
a Christian citizen and moral leader, to these 
problems and pending reforms, In Press, 


THE RELIGIONS OF MANKIND 


The Long-Waited-For Book on Compara 
tive Religion 


By Edmund D. Soper 


Bringing to his task the necessary equip- 
ment in scholarship, sympathetic interest and 
evangelical faith the author has produced a 
volume of great importance and outstanding 
value. A book that fills a vacant niche. 


(Prices are sublect to change without notice) 


of Value 


Yet the 
For it is in books—good 


SOME ASPECTS OF 
INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIANITY 


MENDENHALL LECTURE, Fifth Series, 
Delivered at DePauw University 


By John Kelman 


Six lectures on the relation of Christianity 
to international subjects. Dr. Kelman is a 
keen student of Christianity and speaks out 
of a wide experience. 

“The author’s effort is a fine piece of work 
—in the reviewer’s opinion, the best so far 
from his pee, It shows a finished scholar- 
ship, a trained mind and a sure touch, a glow- 
ing spirituality, a clear vision, robust com- 
monsense, all in a stye that. makes reading a 
luxury as well as satisfying.’’—Christian In- 
telligencer. Net, $1.00 postpaid. 


FROM SLAVE TO CITIZEN 


By Charles M. Melden 
Written with ample knowledge of the facts 
and with discriminating judgment. A valua- 
ble and needed contribution to the literature 
on the Negro Question as it exists today. 
In Press, 


THE FUTURE LIFE—FACT AND 
FANCIES 


By F. B. Stockdale 


The Fallacy of the Ouija Boards and Me- 
diums, The Foundation of a, 


Critical, 
Convincing, Constructive, n Press. 
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“MAIN STREET” 


This new novel by Sinclair Lewis is not merely a best seller; ' 


it is one of the great works of American literature. 


with “The Scarlet Letter,’” says William Allen White. 


“It ranks 


And 


John Galsworthy calls it “a feather in the cap of any literature.” 
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Harcourt, Brace & Company 
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Fundamentals 


ROGER BABSON 
of Prosperity 


George W. Coleman the prominent Advertis- 
ing Expert says: “Just the right tonic for a 


sick world, without any doubt.” 
“Lest We Forget” 


HUGH BLACK — Fife Worid To-day 


“A book that challenges attention . . . bids 
us make religious ideals supreme.”” $1.50 net. 


“Come Ye Apart” 
J. H. JOWETT A Book of Devotions 
“Dr. Jowett is blessedly with us with these 





$1.00 net. 





golden nuggets.”—S. S. Times. $1.50 net. 
JOSEPH HOCKING “The Passion 
For Life” 





“A heart-gripping, thought-provoking novel, 
the greatest of all Hocking’s novels.” $1.75 net. 


P, W. WILSOW’S UNFORGETTABLE 
The Vision We Foret | 





Each 


The Church We Forget } 55°59 


The Christ We Forget 


“Have taken the religious public by storm.” 


A People’s 
PATERSON SMYTH People's 
“Does for the present generation what Far- 
rar’s Life of Christ did for a former age.” 
$3.50 net. 


The Gospel and 
ROBERT E. SPEER the New World 


“Preachers will be eager to possess it, as well 
as all interested in Missions.” $2.00 net. 


1. M, HALDEMAN Can the Dead 


Communicate 
with the Living? 








“Amazing, fascinating, 


eye-opening.” $1.25 net. 
S. D. GORDOWS “QUIET TALKS” 
Each $1.25 





THE LATEST VOLUME 
QUIET TALKS ABOUT LIFE AFTER 
DEATH 


A Million and a Half “Quiet Talks” Sold. 
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analysis,—has been diffused and dulled 
in the process of padding, twisting 
and filling out to fit the arbitrarily 
chosen blank verse mould. The book is 
much longer than it has any right to 
be. And finally, somehow or other, the 
people of the book have a stubborn 
vitality; under a queer gray spell, you 
find yourself reading on, and on. 
Mitch Miller is remarkably good, 
but it is hard to imagine what kind of 
people are going to like it. It is writ- 
ten that books about children shall be 
boisterous, mischievous, lively, if pos- 
sible—and of necessity “wholesome.” 
Mitch Miller is a novel about boys, 
told by a boy. Mitch and his pals, be- 
side being absolutely authentic small 
boys, are likable ones; so far so good. 
But they, the persons of the book, do 
not give the quality to the book. The 
quality in the first place is that of a 
small boy’s story telling. Now a story 
told by a little boy is one of the dullest 
things on earth, creation as it is of ig- 
norance, imperfect comprehensions, 
misplaced intensities, poverty of lan- 
guage, and painstaking monotonous 
earnestness. Mr. Masters lets his little 
boy tell a story in just this way, un- 
sparingly; the chief interest of the 
narrative, as such, is very largely in 
the amazing veracity with which a 
grown man has imagined a boy’s point 
of view. The rest of the interest, and of 
the book’s quality, is in the picture of 
a small town that the small boy in- 
advertently, casually, dispassionately 
gives you at the points where it touches 


the lines of his real interests—frogs, and. 


fights, and barn cats, and Tom Sawyer’s 
buried treasure. A poor old woman is 
found dead in the snow; you are left to 
manufacture your own thrills, to guess 
desperately why and how she came 
there. For to the small boy who has you 
at his mercy she just came there nat- 
urally, and the real point is that if 
you blow thru her hollow arm bone 
you will find out where lies the hidden 
treasure. So hints and glimpses come 
to you, incongruously thru a child’s 
eyes, of horror, dishonor, squalor, the 
sordidness of small town daily living— 
in short, Spoon River. A _ childlike 
Spoon River—that is why the book is 
so oddly interesting, and so little to be 
safely recommended as an orthodox 
tale of child life. 


Domesday Book, and Mitch Miller, by Edgar 
Lee Masters. The Macmillan Company. 


Synthetic Stone 


The cave man, like the hermit crab, 
became the tenant of such housing as 
he happened upon. Later builders made 
houses by shaping to suit them such 
stone as they could find. The modern 
man has freed himself from even this 
dependence upon nature and now 
makes his own stone and casts into 
any shape and size he likes. The story 
of this New Stone Age has been well 
told by Harrison E. Howe in the latest 
volume of that popular series, “The 
Century Books of Useful Science.” He 
discusses first the composition and 
preparation of cement and concrete, 
and then takes up its various applica- 
tions in building houses, roads, bridges, 
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tanks and ships with practical advice 
about the use of such material about 
the home and farm. Most people do 
not realize the importance of this new 
factor in our civilization and this book 
will give them the enlightenment they 
need. 


The New Stone Age, by Harrison E. Howe. 
Century Company. 


A Story with a Cutting Edge 

There is a certain mercilessness 
about Willa Cather which is very ef- 
fective. She looks straight into the souls 
of her men and women and sets down 


exactly what she sees. Frequently it is - 


not pleasant but always it compels your 
attention. A keen sense of the drama- 
tic, a vivid appreciation of the value of 
contrasts and an unerring instinct for 
what to leave out make the stories in 
Youth and the Bright Medusa absorb- 
ing, tho often far from agreeable, 
reading. These studies of the artistic 
temperament in one or another of its 
forms suffer, however, from the defects 
of their qualities. Miss Cather is too 
often scornful of the characters she has 
created. She looks at them from a dis- 
tance with hard eyes, and that is a 
dangerous proceeding. 


Youth and the Bright Med by Willa 
Cather, Alfred A, Knopf. ~—, 


Essays, Stimulating and 
Easy-Going 

Agnes Repplier likes to tell of a cau- 
tious chairman who presented her to a 
lecture audience as “one of the leading 
women essayists of Philadelphia.” Most 
of us would not hesitate to reméve all 
the qualifying terms, even woman. 
There are few minds in this country 
today as keen and clear as Mis Rep- 
plier’s; she has an unerring instinct in 
the choice of words; she has a wide 
background of literary and historical 
knowledge which she uses for effective 
illustration but never for effect; and she 
has that infinite capacity for taking 
pains of which we see so little in this 
generation of rapid, informal writers. 
Consequently all that needs to be said 
of Points of Friction is that it is the 
latest collection of Miss Repplier’s es- 
says on questions of the day, money, 
prohibition, woman, psychic authors 
and so on, with best of all in its irony 
and originality, “The Cheerful Clan.” 

It is not quite fair to talk of Winifred 
Kirkland’s The View Vertical in the 
same breath with Points of Friction 
tho her publishers invite the compari- 


son. Don’t you know some thoroly es- 


timable people, people who are not just 
good but intelligent also, even some- 
what clever, full of excellent ideals 
which you approve or perhaps share 
yourself, and who nevertheless bore 
you after a very few moments of con- 
versation because they lack that in- 
tangible thing called personality? 


Well, that is Winifred Kirkland—and 
besides she uses unforgivable words 
like “tonicy” and “never-worriers.” 
Essays of a very different type are 
those in Frances Lester Warner’s En- 
dicott and I. They are charming little 
sketches of a family and a home, and 


es ree 7 





ord 
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records of families and homes are 
things to be cherished in these days of 
apartments and independent children. 
Miss Warner has a delightful sense of 
humor and a pleasing sense of English. 
Her chapter titles give an excellent 
idea of the book. “Endicott and I 
Conduct an Orchestra,” “We: Go 
Sketching,” “We Economize,” “We Go 
Fishing,” “The Amateur Chessman,” 
“Driftwood Fire,” and so on. 

Points of Fiction, by Agnes’ Repplier. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. The View Vertical, 
by Winifred Kirkland. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


Endicott and I, by Frances Lester Warner. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co 


A Choice of Fiction 


THE HippDEN TREASURE OF RASMOLA, by Abra- 
ham Mitrie Rihbany- (Houghton Mifflin). A 
short story of modern Syrian life, replete with 
delicate comedy drawn from the folkways of 
the Syrian peasahtry. 


HEARTS OF THREE, by Jack London (Macmil- 
lan). The last novel that Jack London wrote; 
the story of the search of two descendants of 
Sir Henry Morgan, the famous buccaneer, for 
buried treasure. Contains much action and 
many adventures. 


AN OLD CHESTER SECRET, by Margaret De- 
land (Harper’s). A mild and smoothly run- 
ning tale of village life with some deepening 
of interest around the central figures of Miss 
Lydia, the gallant “little wet hen,” and the 
boy Johnny, whom she mothers when his par- 
ents forsake him. 


Huneory Hearts, by Anzia Yezierska (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co.). Stories of the East Side Jew 
that have considerable force and feeling. A re- 
curring effect of strained pathos and senti- 
mentality is the result of crude workmanship 
rather than insincerity; the stories manage to 
be impressively sincere. The author was her- 
self an immigrant. 


TIME AND ETERNITY. A TALE OF THREE EX- 
ILES, by Gilbert Cannan (Geo. H. Doran). An- 
other of those amazing post bellum English 
books. Everything that the old England was 
not. Unconventional, Unpatriotic, Unmoral, 
Cosmopolitan, Bohemian, Neurotic. The three 
chief characters: a Russian Jew, a Huguenot 
Boer and an erratic Englishman, 


Some Others on Religion 


THE PrRoBLEM OF CHRISTIAN UNITY, by Vari- 
ous Writers (Macmillan). Seven addresses on 
the subject by seven well-known ministers of 
different denominations—S. Parkes Cadman, 
Bishop McDowell, etc. 


THE GospeL or MATTHEW, by Charles R. 
Erdman (The Westminster Press, Philadel- 
phia). A simple and condensed exposition’ of 
the book of Matthew that should be a useful 
textbook in a minister’s or teacher’s library. 


THE MENACE OF IMMORALITY IN CHURCH AND 
STaTE, by Rev. John Roach Straton (Doran). 
The New York City pastor whose revelations 
have created such a stir in municipal politics, 
denounces the moral evils of the day in Billy 
Sunday language. 


O.tp TESTAMENT HEROES OF THE FAITH, by 
Frank T. Lee, D. D. (Stratford). Human and 
readable character studies of a dozen or so 
persons of the Old Testament. The book is a 
good reminder that those were stirring times 
—— Gideon and Jonah and Daniel walked the 
earth. 


THE PrRoBLEM oF EviL, by Rev. 
(Longmans, Green Co.). The Canon of Man- 
chester discusses. the oldest of theological 
problems and arrives at the conclusion that 
all physical evil is the direct or indirect result 
of moral evil, which is always possible to man 
as a free moral agent. Altho the thesis is con- 
ventional the argument is remarkably subtle 
— shows the finest metaphysical craftsman- 
ship. 


Peter Green 


THE NEAR EAST: CROSSROADS OF THE WoRLD, by 
William H. Hall (Interchurch Press). is work 
outlines in clear and concise fashion the political, 
religious and economic situation of the various 
nations of the Near East with special emphasis 
on the influence of American missions, and more 
recently American relief work, in determining 
the trend of life among these peoples and with 
an urgent plea to America, as the one nation 
most fitted for the task, to assume in some way 
responsibility for the future of these peoples. 
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Higher Interest Rates 
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Not an Annual Review, but a comprehensive, 
conservative and valuable book on what the 
master minds of America believe 1921 will 
unfold. An indispensable guide to the busi- 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY CO, 
New York, March 1, 1921. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO, 88. 





A dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) om the Preferred Stock of this age | 
has this day been declared, payable Friday, April 
1, 1921, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business, Wednesday, March 16, 1921. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 

S. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 

H. C. WICK, Secretary. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY CO, 
New York, March 1, 1921. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK, 
DIVIDEND NO, 74. 

A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
on the Common Stock of this Company has this 
day been declared, payable Friday, April 1, 1921, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business, 
Wednesday, March 16, 1921. 

Checks will be mailed by 
Company of New York, 

S. S. DeLANO, Treasurer. 

H, C. WICK, Secretary. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Friday, April 15, 1921, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Fri- 
day, March 18, 1921. 

On account of the Annual Meeting, the trans- 
fer books will be closed from Saturday, March 
19, to Tuesday, March 29, 1921, both days in- 


cluded. 
G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared on the Preferred Stock 
of this Company, payable April Ist, 1921, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of business 
March 16th, 1921. Transfer Books will remain 
open, Checks mailed, - R. H. ISMON. 

Secretary and Treasurer, 





the Guaranty Trust 











The Electric Storage Battery Company 


Allegheny Avenue & 19th Street. 
Philadelphia, March 2, 1921. 
The Directors have declared a dividend of three 
dollars ($3.00) per share from the net earnings 
of the Company on both Common and Preferred 
Stocks, payable April 1, 1921, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 14, 1921, 
Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer, 


AUTOGRAPHS 


We have just published an extensive priced 
CaTaLocue or AutToGRAPH LETTERS AND 
Documents of distinguished men and women 
(48 pp., 1764 titles). Ir it are offered ex- 
cellent specimens of Wasuincton, LINncoLN, 
Grant, Roosevett, NapoLteon, CROMWELL, 
Scott, Dickens, THACKERAY, STEVENSON, 
HawTHorRNE, Emerson, LoweL_t, WHITTIER, 
Homes, Ritey, Fietp, Mark Twartn, Rus- 
KIN, MEREDITH, BROWNING, TENNYSON, 
CaRLYLE, WorpswortH, Lams, MENDELSSOHN, 
Wacner, Liszt, Bootu, Irvinc—not to men- 
tion hundreds of others of fame. Sent free 
on receipt of 2c. in stamps for mailing. 
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sumed communicant. Are Sir Oliver 


Lodge and the modern scientists right? One minute 
of experience is more conclusive than years of 
learned arguments. Three-ply mahogany, birch inlay, 
finish, adjustable bronze fittings, gelo-lithic floats, 
full directions, boxed, postpaid, 80 cents. Made by 
the makers of the SYCO-GRAF. 
° THE AUBURN COMPANY 
64 North Main St. Providence, R. I, 
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How to Study This Mamsber 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. Editing a Magazine. 

1. What is the purpose of an editorial article? 

2. What is meant by calling the editorial de- 
partment “the soul of the paper’? 

3. Does your school paper emphasize the writ- 
ing of editorial articles? Write a list of 
ten good titles for editorial articles to be 
published in your school paper. Use the 
titles in this paper as a guide to the writ- 
ing of titles. 

4. Write a one hundred and fifty word edi- 
torial article for your school paper. 

5. What is meant by “variety and adequacy’? 
How can you apply these terms to the 
writing of paragraphs in your school com- 
positions ? 

6. “I have never known a teacher of Latin or 
Greek who was unable to write good Eng- 
lish.” Why does the knowledge of Latin 
or Greek aid in the writing of good Eng- 
lish? What parts of your work in English 
do most to show you how to write well? 

7. What opportunities are open to unknown 
writers? Do you offer contributions to your 
school paper? 

8. Mr. Holt names certain kinds of articles 
that editors do not accept. On what prin- 
ciple do editors reject such articles? How 
can you apply the principle to the writing 
of school compositions? 

9. Consult the “Century Dictionary of Names,” 
or any good encyclopedia, for information 
eoncerning the following authors named in 
the article: Bryant, Cooper, Longfellow, C. 
F. Hoffman, R. H. Tuckerman, Samuel Os- 
good. . 

I. Here Are Books—and Books. 

1. Explain the following literary terms found 
in the various articles: (1) Eloquent dis- 
cussion; (2) Lucid, persuasive and deeply 
serious; (3) Main contention; (4) Curi- 
ously mild and tentative; (5) Developing, 
amplifying and arranging; (6) Obviously 


popular; (7) A just proportion of ma- 
terial; (8) Metrical prosy dulness; (9) 
Sharp, clean, terse analysis; (10) Essays, 


stimulating and easy-going. 

2. Select from the books named the ten that 

you think would be best for your school 

library. Give a reason for every selection. 

A Number of Things. 

. What is a “paradoxical epigram” ? 

2. Explain the following: “A simile commit- 
ting suicide is always a depressing spec- 
tacle.” 

3. } ae the epigrams that relate to litera- 

ure. 

Time’s Prisoner. 

1. Study the poem so carefully that you will 
master its thought. Read it aloud in a 
way that will make your hearers under- 
stand it also. 

2. Give an oral explanation of the poem. 

V. Manhattanites. 

1. How does the style of the article differ 
from the style of the news articles? Would 
the style of the article be appropriate for 
school compositions ? 

2. Name the points of serious criticism that 
the article presents. , 

8. Write a somewhat similar article concern- 

ing “Seniors” or “College Students.” 

Are Warships Obsolete? 

1. Make a brief that will show the points pre- 
sented in favor of the aeroplane. 

2. Write an original short story based upon 
suggestions in the article concerning events 
that may take place in the future. Make 
the interest of your story center on a prin- 
cipal character or “hero.” Bring the story 
to an interesting climax. 

Vil. Who’s Who in the Cabinet. 

1. Give a short talk in which you summarize 
what is said concerning the work to be 

performed by different members of the 
Cabinet. In what respects are the members 
of the Cabinet well qualified for their work? 

Vill. Hughes and the League. 

1. Give a clear exposition of every one of the 
seven amendments suggested by Mr. 


Hughes. 

IX. The Pope and the Y. M. C. A. 

1. Find in the article illustrations of the 
following: (1) An adjective clause; (2) 
An adverbial clause; (3)- An appositive; 
(4) The object of a preposition; (5) A 
noun clause. 

X. The Story of the Week. 

1, What, in your opinion, is the most im- 
portant item of news? Tell the news sim- 
ply and clearly. Tell why it is important. 

2. Give a talk in which you summarize all 
the news that concerns Europe. 

3. Give a talk in which you summarize all 
the news that concerns the United States. 


History, Civics and 


Economics 
By, PRESTON SLOSSON, Ph. D., 
Former Assistant in History at 


Columbia University 


1. The Cabinet—Who’s Who in the Cabinet. 

Hughes and the League. Picking the 
abinet. Hoover Accepts. Roosevelt the 
hird. 

1. On what grounds does Mr. Williams assert 
that it is impossible for a President simply 
to “look over his party and pick the best 
men in it” when nmiaking up a Cabinet? 
What “political” considerations have to be 
taken into account? 

2. The post of Attorney-General “was never 
so important” as now, in Mr. Williams’s 
opinion. What are the powers and duties of 
the Attorney-General and why is the post 
of such great and growing importance? 

8. What seems to be the attitude of Secre- 
tary —— toward the-League of Na- 
tions 

4. What is a “Cabinet”? Do you find anything 
about it in the American Constitution? 
What ten Department chiefs are members 
of the Cabinet? How many of President 
Wilson’s outgoing Cabinet can you name? 

5. What are the principal duties of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce? What changes in the 
an pamae of Commerce does Mr. Hoover 
urge 

6. Suppose that you were President of the 
United States what sort of man would you 
pick for each Cabinet post? Do not give 
names of particular persons, but put to 
yourself such questions as these: (a) 
Should the Secretaries of the Navy and of 
War be military men or civilians? (b) 
Is it essential that the Secretary of State 
should have diplomatic experience? (c) 
From what section of the country should I 
pick the Secretary of the Interior? (d) 
Should the Secretary of Labor be a member 
of some trades union? 


Il. The Pacific Question—Colby Protests. 

1. What colonies did Germany possess in the 
Pacific before the Great War? How have 
they been divided up? , 

2. Explain the commercial and strategie in- 
terest of the United States in the island of 


ap. 

8. Which are the “Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers” referred to in Secretary 
Colby’s note? 

111. Naval Policy—Are Warships Obsolete? 

1. “The chief flying officer of the United 
States recently likened the proud dread- 
naughts of our great fleet to a lot of 
medieval knights in armor.” What is the 
significance of this historical parallel? 
What changes in weapons or tactics made 
the knight and his armor obsolete? Do you 
think the parallel justified? 

IV. Sectionalism—Manhattanites. 

1. How does the “Manhattanite” get his local 
point of view, so amusingly described by 
Mr. Crowell? Show the effect of the fol- 
lowing factors on New York life: (a) the 
great concentration of population, wealth 
and business enterprize in a small area; 
(b) the influx of alien immigration; (c) 
the close commercial ties with Europe. 

2. If you are personally acquainted with some 
other big city either in Europe or America 
compare and contrast it, as impartially as 
possible, with New York. 


V. Federal Legislation— Congress Passes 
Tariff. Profiteering Not Illegal. 

1. What are the features and purposes of the 
tariff bill? y do you suppose it was 
called an “emergency” tariff? What is the 
meaning of “protection,” “free trade,” 
“tariff for revenue,” “reciprocity”? What 
arguments are there for and against pro- 
tective tariffs. . 

2. On what grounds did the Supreme Court 
attack the constitutionality of the anti- 
profiteering law? Tell what you can about 
the right of the Supreme Court to declare 
laws unconstitutional. 


Vi. The Monroe Doctrine—The Costa Rica 

ar. 

1. Locate on a map the places mentioned in 
the article. Note especially the location of 
the Panama Canal. Why does the Panama 
Canal give the United States special inter- 
est in Central American politics? 

2. In what countries in and around the Carib- 
bean have we intervened? How does the 
Monroe Doctrine justify us in doing so? 


Vil. European Politics—Riots in Italy. The 
Prussian Election. 

1. What are the causes of the recent disor- 
ders in Italy? Are similar forces at work 
in Germany? 

2. What are the German political parties and 
what does each stand for? 





